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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents an examination of the statusir 
aspirations and some of the myths surrounding the college and 
university campus student press. Chapters one and two concern the 
mythmakers and the myth of independence. Chapter three covers 
assorted myths concerning saving money, selling subscriptions, 
incorporation, publishers, libel, censorship, jqurnalism education, 
and antagonistic administrations. Chapter four reviews the approach 
to student publications by Tufts College, a set of guidelines for 
college student publications, and generalizations that give advice 
for any university in its student publications program. The fifth 
chapter lists 100 court cases concerning the student press. (MJM) 
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Foreword 

This is a progress report. 
It is still in process. 

The author is research chairman and also chairman of an ad hoc committee 
on the legal status of the campus press for the National Counci l of College Publi- 
cations Advisers. The report brings together much of the work that hasf been 
underway for niore than two years. It was prepared pri for use at the 1973 
national convention in Chicago on November 1 to 3. 

However, an additional matter of urgency was created by pleas for help from 
a dozen colleges where student publications and their advisers had suddenly 
found thems&lves to be potential victims of fund cut-offs and other restrictive ac- 
tions being considered for imposition by administrators jeguiled by a recent 
publication issued under the auspices of the American Association of State Col- 
leges and Universities. 

The AASCU bookief isbased on bad res^^ 
the student publicjitioii w^ Bufii has been Widely 
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Foreword 

This is a progress report. 
It is still in process. 

The author is research chairman and also chairman off an ad 
on the legal status off the campus press for the National Councilo 
cations Advisers. The report brings together much of the worl 
underway for more than two years, it was prepared primarily ffoi 
natioua I convention in Chicago on November 1 to 3. 

Ho\;ever, an additional matter off urgency was created by plea 
a dozen colleges where student publications and their adviser 
ffound themselves to be potential victims off ffund cut-offs and othei 
tions being considered for imposition by administrators beguil 
publication issued under the auspices off the American Associati 
leges and Universities. 

The AASCU booklet is based on bad research and superficial ui 
the student publication world. But it has been widely circulated 
ad:nlnistrators who are endangered by the prestige off the bookie 
ticing how invalid it is essentially. 

tn response to the calls ffor help and in an effort to offset thi 
AASCU 5tudy# NCCPA decided to rush copies of its report to as m 
possible as quickly as possible. This means using quick, cheap pri 

Even SO/ this NCCPA study is a valid, comprehensive/ careff 
and reliable document that has great siAstance and timelinesi 
used ffor many years by persons concerned with the maintenance 
brant campus press and its improvement. 

NCCPA will spend well over $2,000 on ttie study and its repo 
came ffrom dues paid the organization by ffaculty advisers of si 
pets, yearbooks, and magazines. Iff more money could have be 
able the report could be printed in more permanent, attractive 
be since its data can be found nowhere else and since it will cc 
greit value. 

Many persons have contributed Input to the study and report. N 
done. For example, the specific laws cited by colleges that suppo 
legal basis for their campus publication arrangements are yet 
AAore examples should be detailed. ^ 

The ad hoc committee has held six meetings to evaluate data 
ing steps. Because comi^ittee mennbersare busy people, atteni 
incomplete. Lack off travel ffunds have kept some persons ffrom 
meetings. Work has proceeded between meetings in correspom 
phone calls. 

This report was prepared by the committee chairman. It is tc 
members who are evciluating it ffor appropriate revision. If rea^ 
sion.c^uld also evaluate it criticaliy and forward comment! to 
haps a ffihal and pierfected report could be greatly useful for us al 

The report covers all typjes of institutions of higher education* 
through graduate levels. 
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Foreword 



This is a progress report, 
it is still in process. 

The author is research chairman and also chairman of an ad hoc committee 
on the legalstatusoffthecampus press for the National Council of College Publi- 
cations Advisers. The report brings together much off the work that has been 
underway ffor more than two years. It was prepared primarily for use at the 1973 
national convention in Chicago on November 1 to 3. 

However/ an additional matter off urgency was created by pleas for help from 
a dozen colleges where student publications and their advisers had suddenly 
ffound themselves to be potential victims oi ffund cut-offf s and other restrictive ac- 
tions being considered ffor imposition by administrators beguiled by a recent 
publication issued under the auspices off the Anierican Association of State CoJ- 
leges and Universities. 

The AASCU booklet is based on bad research and superficial understanding off 
the student publication world. But it has been widely circulated among college 
administrators who are endangered by the prestige of the booklet instead of no- 
ticing how invalid it is essentially. 

In response to the calls for help and in an ejFfort to offset the effects of the 
AASCU study/ NCCPA decided to rush copies of ilfs report to as many persons as 
possible as quickly as possible. This means using quick/ cheap printing. 

Even SO/ this NCCPA study is a valid/ comprehensive/ carefully considered 
and reliable document that has great substance and timeliness wriiich can bo 
used ffor many years by persons concerned with the maintenance off a strong/ vi- 
brant campus press and its improvement. 

NCCPA will spend well over $2/000 on the study and its report. This money 
came from dues paid the organization by ffaculty advisers off student newspa- 
pers/ yearbooks/ and magazines, iff more money could have been made avail- 
able the report could be printed in more permanent, attractive form. It should 
be since its data can be found nowhere else and since it will continue to be of 
great value. 

fAany persons have corA ributed input to the study and report. More needs to be 
done. For example/ the specific taws cited by colleges that supposedly provide a 
legal basis for their campus publication arrangipments are yet to be analyzed. 
More examples should be detailed. 

The ad hoc committee has held six meetings to evaluate data and direct ensu- 
ing steps. Beciause comnriittee member are busy people/ attendance has been 
mcomplete. liick of travel iFunds have kept sorne persons ffrom attending any 
meetings, Work lias proceeded betw in correspondence and tele- 

phone calls. * . , 

This report was prepared by the committee chairman. It is to the committee 
members who are evaluating it ffor appropriate revision. If readers off this ver- 
sion.cbuld also evaluate it critically and fo^m^ its author/ per- 

haps a final and perfected report c^ 
The report covers aill types off instltutions off higher education--junior colleges 



through graduate levels. 
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Myth-making and myth-makers have surrounded the campus student press 
ihroughout the past decade. The myth-makers are mostly educators or profes- 
sional journalists who happen by the campus press worlds take a quick and super- 
ficial look, and then write a sonorous tome* tuned somewhat to Jeffersonlan ac- 
companiments. Occasionally, they are joined by student |ournallsts or even a few 
advisers who love to parade something they call "Independence" before tho 
world. The myths they spin have a sophomorfc overcast. 

The Initial reports were largely small Items rucked Into such publications as 
Editor and Publisher reporting that some campus newspapers had become "Inde- 
pendent" of their host universities. 

Publications advisers with considerable knowledge of these campuses, chuck- 
led at the misinformation briefly and Ignored the Ifttle reports. But a plethora of 
myths and myth-makers changed all of that. ^ 

In 1971, the National Council of College Publications Advisers appointed a spe- 
cial ad hoc research committee to evaluate the legal status of the campus press. 
Much of the data this committee has collected refutes the myths that have been 
recently stirred around. A look at some of the myths and their perpetrators can 
outline the dimensions of a possible dilemma university administrators can be 
waltzed into. 

in 1966, the National Council of College Publications Advisers authorized Dr. 
Dario Politella, Its president, to conduct a two-year study of the state of college 
student publications in America. Politella assembled a commission on the Free- 
doms and Responsibilities of the College Student Press in America to approach 
this study. The study used the 15-member commission, a survey of 72 colleges, 
and correspondence^ conversations, and visits to campuses by Politella. 

IHe produced a set of guidelines which became the basis of a fullsome report 
published by Seminar quarterly as a full-length supplement In December 1969. 
IHis guidelines were: 

1 . A student press that Is relevant to Its campus makes service its ideal purpose. 

2. A self-regulated student press Is a free student press. 

3. A responsible student press should reasonably be expected to maintain a lev- 
el of professional performance and ethics pertinent to its purpose and restric- 
ted by its resources. 

4. Financial Independence is a cornerstone of true freedom and responsibility of 
the student press. 

5. The role of the student press adviser Is to help students to-transf er their theo- 
ries to practice. 

6. The free student press is free to all who have something worth saying. 

In these guidelines, Politella did not recommend that activity money be cut off 
from student publications, but that such allocations be considered legitimate cir- 
culations income. Although Politella writes with charm and verve, his guidelines 
have never been adopted by NCCPA or any other agency. Unfortunately, some of 
the myth-makers use distortions of Politella's report as a basis for their attacks 
on the campus press. 

Typical of the tuck-in myth-makers is the falE-end of an Editorand Publisher ar- 
ticle published AAarch 3, 1973. The article reports that the Stanford Daily has gone 
independent almost and that fts editor was no.'longer affaid of censor;ship or fee 
cut-offs b/th& student government J Then Editor and Publisher enlarges the myth 
with: 

Student newspapers which have reorganized on an independent basis in 
recent years include the Daily Califfornian at Berkeley, the University of 
Kentucky Kernel, the University of Oregon Daily Emerald, and the 
Florida State Flambeau. \ 

Campuses where Independence is under study include the University of 
Florida and the University of Arkansas. 

College newspapers with a long history of editorial and financial in* 
dependence include the Cornell Daily Sun, the Daily Dartmouth, the 
Harvard Crimson, the University of Michigan Daily, and the Yate Daily 
News. (1) 

Actually only two of the 12 college newspapers mentioned in the article can real- 
ly claim independence. Chapter two of this report will detail the spurlousness of 
the claims of the other 10. 

six months earlier Fred AA. Hechl nger was myth-making in the New York 
Times. He reports that the Stanford Daily "was becoming independent rather 
than, as in the past, a partof.the university structure. It thus joined independently 
operated student papers such as Tlpe Harvard Crimson/ the Cornell Daily Sun^ 
The Yale Daily News/ Thne Daily Califfo several others that 

ari e immune from admin 



— The Mythmakerf 

The trend toward Independence— Incli 
was one of the main discussion topics 
here recently at the annual meeting of | 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges. Ir 
in more subdued publications. The stor 
administrators so many headaches usil 

"it doesn't take long for the students tl 
knows/' says Glenwood L. Creech, vl{ 
Kentucky. "You can't kick the owner 
pants every week and expect him to adve 

Creech directed the one-year transitl^ 
Kernel from a paper partly supporte 
financial Independence. Two years ago tl 
and last year it was eliminated. The pa| 
arrangement. 

"When they were getting the student i 
just enough ads to get through the year/J 
they damn well pleased the rest of th€ 
bygone days that the "julcy-IIHle-plece' 
lot of apologizing on that one," says Ci| 

"There are some who think the paper ^ 
says Creech, "but my life has been a hel 
made the change. 1 knew it was a thorn, b| 
was until they pulled It out." (4) 
Student staff members believed the move to \ 
done for positive reasons--not as an admlnlstral 

Creech apparently Is maintaining an interestij 
press. Editor and Publisher reported in Its Octof 
lantic University at Boca Raton had a tussle bet 
Here's what happened: 

In their first issue this semester thd 
president. Dr. Glenwood Creech, who cd^ 
tucky, was stopping dissemination of sexl 
was illustrated with a rear view picture f 
the cover of an abortion brochure. 

Dr. Creech denied the accuracy of the 
iudgment in printing the picture of nudes 
and the Miami Herald as examples of bi 
students might emulate them. 

In their next issue the students retortec 
photograph of naked youths at the Woodst 
"President Creech is wrong/" said the 
carries a photograph which certainly si 
picture. So you do find nude pictures in 'i 

Sorenson listed other "independent" papers as 
the Alligator of the University of Florida, the Oa 
Oregon, the Daily at Stanford, the Traveler of 
Spectator of Columbia University, the Crimson 
Daily of AAichigan University^ Sorenson almost e 
raising several questions and cautions about the 
Actually only one of his nine papers has a strong < 

The Kentucky Kernel issue of December 13, 
ad" to recruit staff members which proclaimed 
dence." The ad boasts: "A year ago today, the U 
The Kentucky Kernel rolled off the presses of the 

"And a year after that, we remain the only tota 
tioned newspaper at a state university In the cour 

This boast may make the student staff swell v\ 
The Kentucky Kernel is not really independent 

The Florida Alligator was declared peculiarly ' 
circumstances that caused a march on the home 
Seiiate which opposed the - peculiar arrangemer 

The Chronicle of Higlier Education managed to 
article written by Teresa L. Ebert into a myth by I 
ting Ties with Colleges— but with Some Mis^i\ 
eight college newspapers; clearly, she indicates t 
only four might be. None reafiy are. An editor 
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and myth-makers have surrounded the campus student press 
^ast decade. The myth-makers are mostly educators or profes- 
* who happen by the campus press worlds take a quick and super- 
|hen write a sonorous tome, tuned somewhat to Jeffersonlan ac- 
ccaslonally, they are joined by student |ournallsts or even a few 
Ive to parade something they call "independence" before the 
|s they spin have a sophomoric overcast, 
orts were largely smalt Items tucked (nto such publications as 
Isher reporting that some campus newspapers had become "Inde- 
ilr host universities. 

pdvisers with considerable knowledge of these campuses< chuck- 
formation briefly and Ignored th<i; little n^ports. But a plethora of 
|h-makers changed all of that. 

lonal Council of College Publications Advisers appointed a spe- 
irch committee to evaluate the legal status of the campus press. 
\a this committee has collected refutes the myths that have been 
around. A look at some of the myths and their perpetrators can 
snslons of a possible dilemma university administrators can be 

fational Council of College Publications Advisers authorized Dr. 
Its president, to conduct a two-year study of the state of college 
^lons in America. Polltella assembled a commission on the Free- 
onslbllltles of the College Student Press In America to approach 
[study used the 15-member commlssioni a survey of 72 collegeSi 
snce, conversations^ and visits to campuses by Polltella. 
I a set of guidelines which became the basis of a f ullsome report 
sminar quarterly as a full-length supplement in December 1969. 
I were: 

^ress that is relevant to Its campus makes service Its Ideal purpose. 
|lated student press is a free student press. 
3le student press should reasonably be expected to maintain a lev- 
|sional performance and ethics pertinent to Its purpose and restric- 
resources. 

Independence Is a cornerstone of true freedom and responsibility of 
press. 

Ithe student press adviser is to help students to transfer their theo- 
Ictice. 

jdent press is free to all who have something worth saying, 
elines. Polltella did not recommend that activity money be cut off 
|ublicdtlonSi but that such allocations be considered legitimate c!r- 
le. Although Polltella writes with charm and verve, his guidelines 
fn adopted by NCCPA or any other agency. Unfortunately^ some of 
ers use distortions of Politella's report as a basis for their attacks 
press. 

le tuck-in myth-makers is the t^il-end of an Editor and Publisher ar- 
] March> i973.Theartlcle reports that the Stanford Daily has gone 
jtmpst &n<t'ihpi lis edlfor was no longer afraid of censorship or fee 
|studerit government. Then Editor «nd Publisher enlarges the myth 

Bwspapers which have reorganized on an independent basis in 
|s include the Daily Catifornian at Berkeley, the University of 

(ernel, the University of Oregon Daily Emerald, and the 
|te Flambeau. 

i where independence is under study include the University of 

the University of Arkansas, 
fewspapers with a long history of editorial arid financial In- 

include the Cornell Daily Sun, the Daily Dartmouth, the 
[-imson, the University of Michigan Daily, and the Yale Daily 

r twobf the 12 college newspapers mentioned in the article can real- 
endence. Chapter two of this report will detail the spuriousness of 
Ithe other 10. 

jjE^rlier Fred M. Hechlnper was nriyth-rndking In the New York 
r^ric-^af f^ie Stanford Dally "was becoming independent rather 
ppn I i^irtofthe university structure. It thus joined Independently 
The Harvard Crimson^ the Cornell Daily Sun, 



The trend toward Independence— Including the best ways to go about It- 
was one of the main discussion toplcb for officials of large state schools 
here recently at the annual meeting of the National Association of State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges. Independence, most agreed, results 
In more subdued publications. The stories, pictures, and ads that cause 
administrators so many headaches usually disappear. 

"It doesn't take long for the students to learn what every country editor 
knows," says Glenwood L. Creech, vice president of the University of 
Kentucky. "You can't kick the owner of the five-and-dlme store In the 
pants every week and expect him to advertise In your paper." 

Creech directed the one-year transition of the University of Kentucky 
Kernel from a paper partly supported by student funds to one with 
financial Independence^ Two years ago the subsidy was reduced to $20«000i 
and last year It was eliminated. The paper has prospered under the new 
arrangement. j 

"When they were getting the student money, the Kernel staff would sell 
lust enough ads to get through the year/' says Creech. "Then they'd do as 
they damn well pleased the rest of the time." It. was In the Kernel of 
bygone days that the "(uicy-llttle-piece" description appeared. "We did a 
lot of apologizing on that one/' says Creech. 

"There are some who think the paper was n>ore exciting in those days/' 
says Creech, "but my life has been a hell of a lot more pleasant since we 
made the change. I knew It was a thorn, but I didn't know how big a thorn i1 
was until they pulled It out." (4) 
Student staff members believed the move to what they called In j^^pendence was 
done for positive reasons— not asan administrative cop out. 

Creech apparently Is maintaining an interesting track record with the campus 
press. Editor and Publisher reported in Its October 13, 1973, issue that Florida At- 
lantic University at Boca Raton had a tussle between Creech and the Atlantic Sun. 
Here's what happened: 

In their first issue this semester the editors charged that the new 
president. Dr. Glenwood Creech, who came from the University of Ken- 
tucky, was stopping dlssemlnetlon of sex education materials. The article 
was Illustrated with a rear view picture of two nudes which appeared on 
the cover of an abortion brochure. 

Dr. Creech denied the accuracy of the story and criticized the editors' 
judgment in printing the picture of nudes. He offered the New York Times 
and the Miami Herald as examples of better |ournallsm, suggesting the 
students might emulate them. 

In their next issue the students retorted by printing a New York T-'mes 
photographof naked youths at the Woodstock Rock Festival in 1971, 

"President Creech Is wrong/' said the Sun edlfdrial. "Today's Times 
carries a photograph which certainly showed more flesh than the Sun 
picture. So you do find nude pictures in 'more rei^poriSible' publications/' 

Sorenson listed other "independent" papers as the Flambeau of Florida State, 
the Alligator of the University of Florida, the Oafly Emerald of the Unfversfty of 
Oregon, the Daily at Stanford^ the Traveler of the University of Arkansas, the 
Spectator of Columbia University, the Crimson of Harvard University, and the 
Daily of Michigan University. Sorenson almost escapes tlie myth-maker label by 
raising several questions and cautions about the advantages of "independence. 
Actually only one of his nine papers has a strong claim to real independence. 

The Kentucky Kernel issue of December 13, 1972, carried a full-page "house 
ad" to recruit staff members which proclaimed, "We are proud of our indepen- 
dence." The ad boasts: "A year ago today, the last University-subsidized issue ofl 
The Kentucky Kernel rolled off the presses of the UK Division of Printing. 

"And a year after that, we remain the only totally independent university-sanc- 
tioned newspaper at a state university in the country." (5) 

This boast may make the student staff sweii with pride; but it is a myth sino 
The Kentucky Kernel is not really Independent. 

The Florida Alligator was declared peculiarly "Independent" under "peculiar' 
circumstances that caused a niarch on the home of the president by the Studen 
Senate which opposed the peculiar arrangement. (6) 

The Chronicle of Higher Education managed to turn a relatively wel j-conceive( 
article written by Teresa L. Ebert Into a myth by headlining It "A/tore Papers Cut 
ting Ties with Colleges— but with Some Misgivings." (7) Ate, Bberf mentloni 
eight college newspapers/ clearly, she Indicates that four are not inc^ependent an 



this study. The study used the 15-member commission, a survey of 72 colleges* 
and correspondence, conversations, and visits to campuses by Polttella. 

He produced a set of guidelines v^hlch became the basis of a fullsome report 
published by Seminar quarterly as a full*length supplement In December 1969. 
His guidelines were: 
1. A student press that Is relevant to Its campus makes service Its Ideal purpose. 
2* A self regulated student press is a free student press. 
3. A responsible student press should reasonably be expected to maintain a lev- 
el of professional performance and ethics pertinent to Its purpose and restric- 
ted by Its resources. 
A. Financial Independence Is a cornerstone of true freedom and responsibility of 
the student press. 

^ 5, The role of the student press adviser Is to help students to transfer their theo- 
ries to practice. 

6. The free student press Is free to all who have something worth saying. 

In these guidelines, Polltella did not recommend that activity money be cut off 
from student publications, but that such allocations be considered legItlm«)to cir- 
culations InQome. Although Polltella writes with charm and verve, his guidelines 
have never been adopted by NCCPA or any other agency. Unfortunately, some of 
the myth-makers use distortions of Polltella's report as a basis for their attacks 
on the campus press. 

Typical of the tuck-In myth-makers Is the tail-end of an Edftor and Publisher ar- 
ticle published March 3, 1973. The article reports that the Stanford Daily has gone 
Independent almost and that Its editor was no longer afraid of censorship or fee 
cut-offs by the student government. Then Editor and Publisher enlarges the myth 
with: 

Student newspapers which have reorganized on an Independent basis in 
recent years Include the DaHy Califfornian at Berkeley, the University of 
Kentucky Kernel, the University of Oregon Daily Emeralds and the 
Florida State Flambeau. 

Campuses where Independence is under study include the University -of 
Florida and the University of Arkansas. 

College newspapers with a long history of editorial and financial in- 
dependence include the Cornell Daily Sun, the Daily Dairtmouth, the 
Harvard Crimson, the University of Michigan DaiSy, and the Yale Daily 
News* (1) 

Actually only two of the 12 college newspapers mentioned In the article can real- 
ly claim independence. Chapter two of this report will detail the spuriousness of 
the claims of the other 10. 

Six months earlier Fred AA. Hechlnger was myth-making in the New York 
Times. He reports that the Stanford Daily "was becoming Independent rather 
than, as in the past, a part of the university structure. It thus iolned independently 
operated student papers such as The Harvard Crimson, the Cornell Daily Sun, 
The Yale Daily News, The Dally Caiifornian at Berkeley and several others that 
are immune from administrative or faculty supervision." (2) 

Although Hechinger's myth cautions with the hazard of bankruptcy, It Is replete 
with these speculative advantages for supposed Independency: 

1. The Independent paper must earn the confidence and support of Its 
readers and Is therefore under constraint to be more professional In Its 
approach. 

2. Independence makes efficient operations essential to survival, and 
also makes student lournalism a better training ground for news media 
careers. 

3. Without the university as a protecting shield, student iedltors are more 
aware of the danger of libel. 

4. The Independent student paper tends to enjoy greater credibility 
among students who do not suspect it of being a public relations tool of The 
administration. (3) 

Mr. Hechlnger cites no evidence or examples to verify IJiese statements so they 
must stand only as his opinions. 

At a point further back in time Noel Greenwood, a Los Anfietes Hmcts reporter, 
and the headline writer Vor Quill magazine, built a sweet my'th vvhen reporting the 
independency of the l)aUy Califfornian at Berkeley. (3) Gro^wood played the il- 
lusion of independence, while the headline writer suggested others would follow 
the lead of that perennial trend^setter; California. Apparently California has hot 
been much of a trend setter according to data In chapter tvvo. The myth flew on 
the wings of the LA Times-Washington Post News Service to Its newspaper sub> 
scrlbers. 

Perry Sorenson reported to the National Observer that a roomful of myth-mak- 
ers met in Washington to talk Independence for the campus press. He suggests 
that college presidents can escape embarrassment by merely klcklhg student 
O ipers into an "independence'Mimbo. Considerable glee Is reflected in these 
ERJCaphs. 
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student staff members believed the move to what they called Independence was 
done for positive reasons—not as an administrative cop out. 

Creech apparently Is maintaining an interesting track record with the campus 
press. Editor and Publisher reported In its October 13, 1973, Issue that Florida At- 
lantic University at Boca Raton had a tussle between Creech and the Atlantic Sun. 
Here's what happened: 

In their first issue this semester the editors charged that the new 
president^ Dr. Glenwood Creech, who came from the University of Ken- 
tucky, was stopping dissemination of sex education materials. The article 
was illustrated with a rear view picture of two nudes which appeared on 
the cover of an abortion brochure. 

Dr. Creech denied the accuracy of the story and criticized the editors' 
judgment in printing the picture of nudes. He offered the New York Times 
and the Miami Herald as examples of better journalism, suggesting the 
students might emulate them. 

In their next Issue the students retorted by printing a New York Times 
photograph of naked youths at the Woodstock Rock Festival in 1971. 

"President Creech Is wrong," said the Sun editorial. "Today's Times 
carries a photograph which certainly showed more flesh than the Sun 
picture. So you do find nude pictures In 'more responsible' publications." 

Sorenson listed other "Independent" papers as the Flambeau of Florida State, 
the Alligator of the University of Florida, the Dally Emerald of the University of 
Oregon, the Dally at Stanford, the Traveler of the University of Arkansas, th^ 
Spectator of Columbia University, the Crimson of Harvard U^ilverslty, and the 
Daily of Michigan University. Sorenson almost escapes the myth-maker label by 
raising several questions and cautions about the advantages of "Independence." 
Actually only one of his nine papers has a strong claim to real independence. 

The Kentucky Kernel Issue of December 13, 1972, carried a fulNpage "house 
ad" to recruit staff members which proclaimed, "We are proud of our Indepen- 
dence." The ad boasts: "A year ago today, the last University-subsidized issue of 
The Kentucky Kernel roiled off the presses of the UK Division of Printing. 

"And a year after that, we remain the only totally Independent university-sanc- 
tioned newspaper at a state university in the country." (5) 

This boast may make the student staff swell with pride; but It Is a myth since 
The Kentucky Kernel Is not really Independent. 

The Florida Alligator was declared peculiarly^ "Independent" under "peculiar" 
circumstances that caused a march on the hon\!^ of the president by the Student 
Senate which opposed the peculiar arrangement. (^) 

The Chronicle of Higher Education managed to turn a relatively well-conceived 
article written by Teresa L. Ebert Into a myth by headlining It "AAore Papers Cut- 
ting Ties with Colleges— but with Some Misgivings." (7) AAs. Ebert mentions 
eight college newspapers; clearly, she Indicates that four are not Independent and 
only four might be. None really are. An editor placed a side bar story witfi the 
Ebert article. It Is based on a survey of the contents of 200 newspapers conduc.al 
by Hermin Estrin, an^dvlser to the New Jersey Collegiate Press >^socIdtIon. The 
Estrin survey clearly established that college newspapers published articles that 
covered almost every subject; no restraints could have been In operation for 
these 200 papers. But Mr. Editor decided that Estrln's data should be interpreted 
with this headline, "Study Finds AAany Officials Growing Weary of Problems Stu- 
dent Newspapers Generate." 

These examples of myth-making constitute an Indicative sample of articles that 
have been, are, and probably will be published dbout the campus press. 

Perhaps the most curious analysis of the campus press Is a repon (8) prepared 
by Julius Duscha, director of the Washington Journalism Center^ (9), and by 
Thomas C. Fischer, former assistant dean of the Georgetown University Law 
Center. 

The report seemingly Is one of great prestige since It was produced through a 
grant provided by the John and AAary R. AAarkie foundation \o The American As- 
sociation of State Colleges and Universities. ; 

The AASCU Is an organization of 300 regional state col (eges'and universities lo- 
cated In 47 states, the District of Columbia, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. The or- 
ganization has distributed the report to Its meml^ershlp and elsewhere quite wide- 
ly. ■ 

A national advisory committee on the student press, chaired by Thomas AAc- 
Grath, president of California State College at Sonama, worked with Duscha and' 
Fischer In the project. Other members of the committee were Kathy Fraze, editor 
of the Bowling Green (Ohio) University BG News; Hllller Krieghbaum, professor 
emeritus of journalism at New York University and a past president of the Asso- 
ciation for Education In Journalism (a national organization having very little to 
do with the campus press In Its deliberations); Richard J. Nelson, president of 
Northern Illinois University; Guy Ryan, assistant managing editor of the San Di- 
ego EveningTribuneanda past president of Sigma Delta Chi; James Bond, presi- 
dent of California State University at Sacramento; and Owen R. Houghton, con- 



sultant for special projects for AASCU. 

A booklet presenting the report was produced In the spring of 1973. The booklet 
gets off to a bad start since it simply does not Identify the two authors other than 
giving their nanr^es. 

Truly the title of the booklet should have been Some Campus Newspapers and 
Some Unrelated Notions instead of Tha Campus Press: Pree<<om and Response 
bdity. 

Confidence In Duschet's research material Is somewhat shc')ken by a page 6 
statement reporting that the men who drafted the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States were not thinking about campus newspapers^ "for so 
far as Is known only one student newspaper existed at the time In Philadelpnia." 
So it Is startling to road on page 9 that "the first campus newspaper was estab- 
lished at Dartmouth College In 1839/' about 50 years later. 

Duscha's principal conclusion Is that "an Independent student newspaper is ob- 
viously the best answer to the problems of the student press." This also wos Dus- 
cha's principal thesis since he doggedly sang it unencumbered by cases or data. 

At no place.ln the entire report did Duscha present one particle or shred of evi- 
dence or example to support or substantiate such a thesis or conclusion. 

Fischer attempted to be a courteous co-author with Duscha but he had great dif- 
ficulty in supporting The Duscha Thesis. Indeed, the legal revlew and cases he 
presents In the second half of the booklet contradict Duscha In every way. 

In discussions about the total booklet, Fischer took a retrospective look at its 
contents and prepared the following statement for ^he 1973 national convention of 
the National Council of College Publications Advisers in Chicago on November 1 
to 3. Fischer said: 

With regard to the legal status of the campus press as presented in my 
half of the recent AASCU publication. The Campus Press: Freedom and 
Responsibility, I want to make a few points absolutely clear. First, I do not 
advocate any particular form of . student press, "independent" or 
otherwise. Realistically, not every college would want, or could afford, to 
separate its student press from institutional support and functions. I have 
attempted to indicate the form and legal status of several types of student 
publications without "advocating" any of them. 

I do advocate, however, that institutions do, and continue to, support and 
sponsor student publications. This Is due to my feeling that these forms of 
activity— currlculariy and extra-currlcularly— constitute a valuable 
experience for the student and provide a generally useful forum for the 
college. Secondly, I strongly advocate that whatever publication structure 
is decided upon by an Institution and its students— that decision being 
strictly local option— that the decision be clearly spelled out and not later 
ignored, twisted or arrogated by either party. Thirdly, I believe that 
legally the restraint of student publications on the alleged grounds of libel, 
slander or obscenity are chiefly illusory, since the legal grounds for these 
accusations are so difficult to meet. The easiest to meet, of course, is 
obscenity. But the recent University of Missouri case indicates that even 
these standards are nearly impossible to meet under normal publishing 
crnditions. Lastly, I would like to suggest that the most successful pp- 
proach to campus press problems — one at least as viable as "in- 
dependences—Is fair and mature dealing. Because, icpllege j^urnaJs and 
fournaUsts tave beepvtreated aS /nfi I nlatures of. the reaj ^hi.og-^'^thW 
behaved that way. If , the matter was approached in a moror mature ; and : 
professional manner by the Institution, rbelievc college iournaHsts would 
respond in l<ind., 

It thus appears that Fischer has disassociated himself from the ""f j"^^^^^^^ 
Duscha's part of the b6ok. Duscha is responsible for the my^hs created under the 
auspices of the American Association of State Colleges and Universtties. 

A reading of the two parts of the booklet clearly depicts total negation of the 
Duscha Thesis by Fischer's review. And the newspaper examples Duscha calls 
forth contradict him. And even he contradicts himself. 

Contrad c^^^^ mis-statements of fact, lack of evidence, and a series of monu^ 
mental deductive approaches make the book both comical and dangerous The 
dinger is that college administrators and others might seriously consider follow- 

oSr u^^^^^ would soon descend on such trusting persons who might 
be motivated to do something right for their campus press. Be cautious! 

Duscha's report disturbs for these reasons: 
: Duscha states that daily and weekly newspapers should serve a diverse reader- 
ship, a mass audience rather than an "plite" one (page 7)--whatever that may 
O Actually there are fine newspapers serving special audiences; they include 
ERIC religious press, the labor press, the black press, etc. The Christian Science 
"^..hltor, the New York Times, and the Wall Street Journal all appear frequently 
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Czar by establishing printing shops and newspapers In many colonial towns.) his 
latest trend Is advocacy reporting, (page 9) Actually, some persons have pro- 
posed such an approachi but newspapers have generally rejected this concept. 
Even Duscha's report that background news became Important In the early 50s Is 
two centuries late. The Federalist Papers and The Crisis Papers were {ust that as 
they attenipted to explain complex problems* 

In attempt to give an overview of the status of the college press nationally Dus< 
cha tells the AASCU colleges that there is a U.S. Student Press Association. There 
used to bo, but It has been defunct for several years now. He mentions an Intercul- 
leglate Press Association which is a small service agency selllny a clip service In- 
stead of being an organization, (page 10) 

It Is astonishing that anyone discussing the college press would fall to mention 
these very active agencies: 

h The National Council of "Toilege Publications Advisers/ which Is the only na- 
tional organization serving the field of student publications. 

2. The National Educational Advertising Service, national advertising publish- 
ers representative, contracted by a thousand college newspapers. 

There are additional agencies serving college publicafions In the national ad- 
vertising field. 

3. The Associated Coiieg«. te Press, a service agency, contracted by NCCPA to 
provide rating services, a magazine, e national convention, and other services to 
college newspapers< yearbooks, and magazines. 

4. The Columbia Scholastic Press Association, another service agency^ has also 
been contracted by NCCPA to maintain a College Division and provide rating ser- 
vices and^a: national convention. 

5. The National School Yearbook Association, a third service agency which has 
provided rating services and a magazine. 

It niay be true that the earliest campus publications depended upon advertising 
and subscriptions. Some were produced outside the purview of the university; 
others were not. 

Col leges and universities found that economical and stable financing of a host of 
activities could be accomplished with a low/ universal student activity fee. If such 
a fee were established, students could have reasonably good student publications; 
if such a fee were not used, many colleges simply could not have publications. 
About 75 per cent of the nation's colleges, big or small, public or private, found 
this system of financing student publications most practical, so It is the standard 
way of maintaining publications, (page 10) Many students have fought as valiant- 
ly to establish and maintain this plan just as others have opposed it. The plan was 
neverestabiishedasa method of controlling the student press; it is generally con- 
sidered as a sensible, practical, and economical way to provide student publica- 
tions. 

Duscha believes colleges set up publication boards primarily to oversee the stu- 
dent press, (page 10) Actually the purpose of a publications board should be to 
help students produce reasonably good publications. If "oversee" means this, 
Dijscha is correct; if "oversee'' means "control," Duscha has painted a distorted 
picture of university motivations. 

When Duscha attempts an explanation of what Is expected of the campus press, 
he permeates his analysis with repressive viewpoints. He believes boards of trust- 
ees require that student publications reflect^the board members' views of society 
and mora irt)^^;^^^^^ 

ministratpTs. He thinks student^^ 

he repoHs^ have amb^ toward the edrtor/s. concept of the paoer's 

purpose, (pages 11-12} (This probably means student readers realty don't 9 tve a 
damn about the paper.) He believes faculty nriembers expect the paper to protect 
their lobs. He believes the paper Is a bulletin board. He believes journalism facul- 
ty want the paper to be a controlled laboratory tool. He thinks off-campus persons 
systematically read the paper to evaluate the university. He believes university 
critics use the paper as raw material for attacks on the university. 

Itmay be true that some pedpiemight believe these things. But Duscha's repori 
can stand merely as rhetoric since he nowhere presents any substantiating data 
to corroborate these rather sarcastic comments, indeed/ a longer discussion 
could be written reversing their thrust to propose a much more positive, under- 
standing attitude wherein each of the groups mentioned above would enthusias- 
tically support a free and uninhibited campus press. This repori will deal with 
some such information later on. 

Duscha attempts an analogy in which he proposes that the campus press should 
be much more like the commercial press. He believes that campus newspapers 
rely for almost all of their funds on student activity fees or direct grants from col- 
legeor university funds, (page 13) No data Is cited anywhere in the report to sub- 
stantiate this. Studies conducted by NCCPA and ACP over many years Indicate 
that nnost college publications rely on several sources of income. Advertising pro- 
rfiiroQ rnn^siderable revenue for most College newspapers. (Several gross more 



KesponsiWIItyr I want to make a few points absolutely clear. First, I do not 
advocate any particular form of student press, ^'Independent" or 
otherwise. Realistically, not every college would want, or could afford, to 
separate Its student press from institutional support and functions. I have 
u!r^\, *^ '"d'cate the form and legal status of several types of student 
publications without '^advocating" any of them. 

I do advocate, however, that Institutions do, and continue to, support and 
sponsor student publications. This (s due to my feeling that these forms of 
actlvlty-curricularly and extra-currlcuiariy— constitute a valuable 
experience for the student and provide a generally useful forum for the 
college. Secondly, 1 strongly advocate that whatever publication structure 
Is decided upon by an Institution and Its students-^that decision being 
strictly' iocat option-that the decision be clearly spelled out and not later 
Ignored, twisted or arrogated by either party. Thirdly, I believe that 
legally the restraint of student publications on the alleged grounds of libel, 
slander or obscenity are chiefly illusory, since the legal grounds for these 
accusations are so difficult to meet. The easiest to meet, of course. Is 
obscenity. But the recent University of Missouri case indicates that even 
these standards are nearly impossible to meet under normal publishing 
conditions. Lastly, I would like to suggest that the most successful ap- 
proach to campus press problems-— one at least as viable as "In- 
. dependenc0f;fr7-|s fair ^nd niatu^e dealing. .^ecause^^coJIege Jc Jirna Island 
fournal Ists (lo ve>t»eei7 ^reaied as ^ m Inlaf ures* of . <>r«a^ >^thlxijp 
behaved that way. If the matter wias approached in a more m£ture and 
professional manner by the Institution, I believe college lournallsts would 
respond in kind. 

It thus appears that Fischer has disassociated himself from the conciusions'^of 
Duscha's part of the book. Duscha is responsible for the myths created under the 
auspices of the American Association of State Colleges and Universities. 

A reading of the two parts of the booklet clearly depicts total negation of the 
Duscha Thesis by Fischer's review. And the newspaper examples Duscha calls 
forth contradict him. And even he contradicts himself. 

Contradictions, mls-statemen^s of fact, lack of evidence, and a series of monu- 
mental deductive approaches make the book both comical and dangerous. The 
danger Is that college administrators and others might seriously consider follow- 
ing Duscha's advice. 

Disaster upon disaster would soon descend on such trusting persons who might 
be motivated to do something right for their campus press. Be cautious! 

Duscha's report disturbs for these reasons: 

Duscha states that dally and weekly newspapers should serve a diverse reader- 
ship/ a mass audience rather than an "elite" one (page 7)— whatever that may 
be. Actually there are fine newspapers serving special a^sdiences; they include 
the religious press, the labor press, the black press, etc. The Christian Science 
AAonitor, the New York Times, and the Wall Street Journal all appear frequently 
on "best newspaper" lists. Each is delibersately edited to appeal to a special audi- 
ence— and each does so v^ry well. The Chvonitie of Higher Education serves an 
"elite audience." 

Only two traditions of the American press seem don'wir ant to Duscha: serving a 
diverse audience and crusading, {page 7) Really there are others: promoting or 
destroying political causes, publishing the news, entertaining readers^ comVient- 
ing on the news, and even making money. 

l-le l3elleves newspapers having partisan views art> generally restricted to small 
circulations, as many newspapers in the l^h century were, (page 7) Actually 
large newspaper circulations depend upon urban concentrations of population 
more characteristic of the 20th Century. 

The impetus for the objective news report came toward the end of the 19th Cen- 
tury as the result of a maturing sense of professional commitment on the part of 
American |ournalists. Duscha contends, howiever, that newspapers watered down 
their partisanship to gain large audience appeal by publishing nothing that would 
disturb anyone, (page 7) , 

The Associated Press will be somewhat dismayed to learn from Duscha that it 
originally was a politically-motivated news service agency, (page 7) United Press 
was established to make money— not political heros. Indeed, one of the heroic sto- 
ries of American journalism is the rise of cooperative news gathering based on 
the idealism of the Coopers, the Gallaghers, and the Howards. 
The trend toward objective news reporting did not start early In the 20th Centu- 
ry, (page 7) it began with Daniel DeFoe, the father of journalism. But perhaps 
Duscha has not read "The Journal of the Plague Years." And Lincoln Steffens did 
not begin crusading in the press. He did not say, "Go West, Young Man" or even 
"Carthage Must Be Destroyed." 

Duscha Is worried to discover that newspapers simply reported what was being 
said on both sides of an issue or controversy, leaving the bewildered reader to 
make up his own mind, (page 8) is this bad? Duscha apparently believes so. 
.^'^Mscha finds trends everywhere. The trend toward a monopoly press began by 
930s. (It reaiiy began when Benjamin Franklin became a colonial publishing 
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never established as a method of controlling the student press/ i,. 
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Duscha believes colleges set up publicat/on boards prImarKy i 
dent press, (page 10> Actually the purpose of a publications I 
help students produce reasonably good publications, if "over! 
Duscha Is correct; If "oversee" means "control," Duscha has p| 
picture of university motivations. 

When Duscha attempts an explanation of v/hat Is expected of I 
ho permeates his analysts with repressive viewpoints; He belief 
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he reports, have anriblvalent attitudes toward the editor's con 
purpose, (pages no2) (This probably means student readers 
da mn about the paper .) He believes faculty members expect ti 
their jobs. He believes the paper Is a bulletin board. He beiievej 
ty want the paper to be a controlled laboratory tool . He thinks 
systematically read the paper to evaluate the university. He 
critics use the paper as raw material for attacks on the univers 

It may be true that some people might believe these things. B 
can stand merely as rhetoric since he nowhere presents any s 
to corroborate these rather sarcastic comments. Indeed/ a 
could be written reversing their thrust to propose a much moi 
standing attitude wherein each of the groups mentioned abo' 
ticaliy support a free and uninhibited campus press. This rei 
some such information later on. 

Duscha attempts an analogy in which he proposes that the cai 
be much more like the commercial press. He believes that ca\ 
rely for almost all of their funds on student activity fees or dire 
lege or university funds, (page 13) No data is cited anywhere i 
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ttie publisher of a newspaper will influence the publication, wh 
be an institution, a college or university official, a student-f 
board or a private individual" on page 13, but on page 64 the 
clear, however, that the university administration Is not lega 
the campus newspaper." 

Duscha proposes that three basic ways to operate a campu: 
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g ^, — a magazine. 

It may be true that the earliest campus publications depended upon advertising 
and subscriptions. Some were produced outside the purview of the university; 
others were not. 

Colleges and universities found that economical and stable financing of a host of 
activities could be accomplished with a low, universal student activity fee. If such 
a fee were established, students could have reasonably good student publ Icatlons; 
If such a fee were not usBd, many colleges simply could not have publications. 
About 75 per cent of the nation's colleges, big or small, public or private, found 
this system of financing student publications most practical, so It Is the standard 
way of maintaining publications (page 10) Many students have fought as valiant- 
ly to establish and maintain this plan |ust as ottiers have opposed It. The plan was 
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never established as a method of controlling the student press; It Is generally con 
sidered as a sensible, practical, and economical way to provide student publl 
tions. 

Duscha believes colleges set up publication boards primarily to oversee the stu< 
dent press, (page 10) Actually the purpose of a publications board should be to 
help students produce reasonably good publications. If "oversee" means this, 
Duscha Is correct; if "oversee" means "control," Duscha has painted a distorted 
picture of university motivations. v ■ v - ^ > 

When Puscha attemptsanexplanatlon ofwhat Is expected of the car^^^ 
he perhrieates his analysis with repre^^ He beiley^s,l»ards of trust- 

ees rMuJro,that[stjjdentip^ 

mlrilslPratcS^s. Hittilnks stud^ crusadegrlented. S^tudent readers,, 

he' repoVtV/have'ambiva toward the editor's concept of the paper's 

purpose, (pages 11-12) (This probably nne^^^ really don't give a 

damn about the paper.) He believes faculty niembers expect the paper to protect 
their iobs. He believes the paper is a bulletin board. He believes iournallsm facul- 
ty want the paper to be a controlled laboratory tool. He thinks off-campus persons 
systematically read the paper to evaluate the university. He believes university 
critics use the paper as raw material for attacks on the university, 

!i may be true that some people might believe these things. But Duscha's report 
can stand merely as rhetoric since he nowhere presents any substantiating data 
to corroborate these rather sarcastic comments. Indeed, a longer discussion 
could be written reversing their thrust to propose a much more positive, under- 
standing attitude wherein each of the groups mentioned above would enthusias- 
tically support a free and uninhibited campus press. This report will deal with 
some such information later on. u i-j 

Duscha attempts an analogy in which he proposes that the campus press should 
be much.more like the commercial press. He believes ^^^^^^^^'^P"^ "^^^^^^^^^^ 
rely for almost all of their funds on student activity fees or direct grants fi^om cd^ 
lege or university funds, (page 13) No data Is cited anywhere in the report to sub- 
stantiate this. Studies conducted by NCCPA and ACP over many years indicate 
that most college publications rely on several sources of inconrje. Advertising pro- 
duces considerable revenue for most college newspapers. (Several gross more 
than $100,000 annually.) Actuaiiy allocations from student activity fees, which are 
the equivalent of the ommerclai newspaper's subscriptions, constitute only a 
part of most campus newspaper income. Several campus newspapers have con- 
siderable income from iob printing as do commercial newspapers. Duscha be- 
lieves campus newspapers do not compete in the market place. He acts as If com- 
mercial newspapers do, but fails to point out that the number of cities In the Uni- 
ted States with competing commercial newspapers has dwindled to only a small 

""on?of the report's big problems comes from saying such things as "Whoever is 
the publisher of a newspaper will influence the publication, whether the publisher 
be an institution, a college or university official, a student-faculty publications 
board or c private individual" on page 13, but on page 64 the report says, it is 
clear, however, that the university administration is not legally the publisher of 

'^'dS pro^^rS ihree basic ways ,o operate a campus naw^par axis,, 
and almost immediately lists three additional ways, (pages ^c^-^f ^^^^^^^^ 
are many, many ways to operate commercial "^^^^P^P^/^^"^ .^^^^^ J^^'^e^ 
pers. He reports that the trend In recent years has been +o ^^^.^'^f ^^^^V^^f^^^^ 
colleai and newspapers. He offers no data to substantiate this. A thorough and ^ 
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the ^yPJ"' f°j'^;';,^'^ no data to validate his description. This 
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wkln n.«rha attemotsto describe his category two of the campus press, he 
lapses inS, unsSteSydeduction. His description of the work oHhe publica- 
ion S^rd irnit universally or generally followed: 

versmr financing, and contends It Is a vague system causing mosi Problems of the 
Sus preS: The least vague operation of colleges and universities pertains to 
haXg money. Budgeting, expending funds, allocating ft^nds Is done carefully 



and In a buslness-Dke fashion. No vagueness Is involved. Colleges and universities 
have nol been able for some tinne to assure publications enough nnoney to make up 
the difference between publishing costs and advertising revenue, (page 15) There 
Is nothing easy about financing student publications. Duscha conveniently ad- 
vances his thesis by calling student activity fee allocations as lump sum grants In- 
stead of as subscriptions. He even manages to designate ''bulk subscriptions" as 
being different and betler than student foe allocations. At no point does he present 
any data substantiating his views nor Indicating that student editors live In an at- 
mrophere of control, domination. Intimidation, or tyranny when his paper re- 
ceiver an allocation from student fees. He has no data to support his view that the 
combination of a student publications board-student fee allocation is a hypocriti- 
cal claim of a free press when really that press Is controlled. 

He glibly reports on page 16 that ''as long as the newspaper Is financed in part 
by university funds or student activity fees which must be paid by all the students, 
and are collected by the college or university, the institution is responsible for 
what is In the newspaper, regardless of disclaimers to the contrary. But his col- 
league Fischer presents clear and complete data indicating that there is no legal 
basis for such a contention, (pages 60-109) 

Duscha becomes eloquent in saying "a newspaper can be truly free only when it 
Is supported voluntarily by readers and advertisers, it cannot have genuine free- 
dom If it is subsidized either directly from university funds or Indirectly through 
student activity funds, he says. A subsidiized student press Is by no means the 
same as a truly free, unsubsfdfzed press; with subsidies, come strings and con- 
trols, he warns, (page 16) But his eloquence Is only warning. None of these dire 
problems come awtomatlcaily and few exist In most colleges. Duscha has no data 
to validate his eloquence; data to be presented by the NCCPA study Is sufficient to 
form an Informed judgment. 

If Duscha's category of Indirect subsidy is followed logically, very few commer- 
cial papers could claim Independence since they do enjoy low, second-class mat- 
ter mail rates and forced i^ai advertising income. 

Duscha asks that the campus press immediately becomes totally and genuinely 
Independent. He apparently believes that if no university money is involved that 
the paper becomes Independent; considerable evidence exists Vhat this is not au- 
tomatically irue. He believes that incorporation in some way indicates indepen- 
dence; this is untrue. He believes selling subscriptions generates valuable in- 
come. but falls to point out that 90 per cent or more of subscription Income may be 
needed to sell, fulfill, service, account for, and maintain the subscriptions. And he 
finally believes and seriously proposes that the campus press be licensed by the 
university, a system In vogue in England and the colonies prior to the Amerlccln 
revolution. 

Publick Ck:curences, the first newspaper attempted in the colonies, did not have 
a license and was throttled when Its first issue appeared. The Boston Newsletter, 
the second attempt/ was licensed and published by authority, it was a dull and 
flabby offering, (page 18) The Stamp Act was a licensing plan that Jed rather di- 
rectly to the American Revolution, which In turn led to the freedom of the press 
guarantee which in turn means no licensing of newspapers. More will be said 
about this licensing proposal later. 

In cutllning an ideal campus newspaper Duscha does. not explain any reasons 
for his suggestions. After reading pages 18 and 19, the reader could well ask: 

V/hy should Ihe student newspaper reflect the diverse views of students, faculty 
mei. oers/and administrators? Why should the points of view of administrators 
and students alik6 be reported? Why should thts paper be expected to reflect In 
depth what Is happening on and off campus when It concerns students? How do ed- 
itors really know when they are fair and honest? How can reporting be responsi- 
ble? How can professional guidelines maV^ reporters responsible? Why should 
t'lfe paper take editorial stands on campus, community, national, and world is- 
sues? Why shouldn't the news columns reflect opinions of the newspaper? What 
happens if the newspaper refuses to follow any of these ideas? What if the student 
staff thinks they are foolish pap? Why should student newspapers be asked to do 
such things when no such pressure or requirement Is expected of the commercial 
press?'Obvlousiy, If the campus press Is genuinely and totally independent the 
university has absolute!/ no business of nientioning any of these matters to the 
staff. Duscha is out-of-order even bringing up such subjects if he really believes 
the campus press should be independent. If on the other hand, the university is 
willing to help students learn about journoUsrn, perhaps some discussion would be 
appropriate. But any system allowing for such discussion would clearly destroy 
anything called total independence* It is Interesting to note that any college news- 
paper currently being published In the United States could do everything Duscha 
suggests a good community paper should do with little difficulty or restraint. And 
almost all of them can also serve as a journal of wild, undlscipiinedi unpopular, 
-^-^y^J anti-establishment opinions with little fear of censure by students, admihis- 
fc I\Lv> \orSi boards/ or patrons if they know how to do itl For a brief period an un- 
h ii ii mimTmi jted and so-calted undprground press (which didn't know how to do it) was wor- 
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house organ not involving students. 

A serious doubt about the genuineness of the report's commitment to a free and 
independent campus press must arise. Not only does the report recommend li- 
censing the campus press, but it urges the college to become a major advertiser 
to threaten a recalcitrant staff with ad cancellations. The report urges immediate 
discontinuance of student fee allocations. And it is willing to create a campus 
press council, a highly controversial agency In professional iournalism, as an 
agency "to help make certain that the student newspaper is adhering to the high- 
est possible iournallstic standards and is doing a responsible job of reporting and 
Interpreting campus news." (page 38) Even the national press council recently 
established Intends to be a friendly, low-key, advisory body to some eienrients of 
the commercial press. It cannot, nor does It Intend to try, to make certain that the 
press does anything. 

Thomas Fischer utilized the second half of the booklet to review laws touching 
on aspects of the campus press. His work could be helpful since he has accumula- 
ted a handy listing of some of the legal cases Involving student publications. His 
task was somewhat confusing to him since the weight of his part of the booklet ne* 
gates virtually every contention that Duscha presents to extol the desirability of 
his "independent" campus press. By law every advantage and right proposed by 
Duscha for an "Independent" press now belong to each and every campus student 
publication currently being published tn tlie United States. If the first amendment 
doesn't make this clear the fourteenth one does. 

Here are a series of statements made by Fischer that indicate the thesis fol- 
lowed by Duscha is invalid: 

No substantial legal distinction between the status of the campus press and that 
of the press-at*large has been discovered in researching this issue, (pages 55-56) 
(Cases cited bear this out.) 

A public institution will not be protected in the censorship of its student publica- 
tions, although it insists that they are house organs or teaching vehicles, if the evi- 
dence reveals that these publications have not been restricted to these functions 
or managed according to the models discussed... ( pages 61-62) 

At this writing it is fairly well srstabiished that a college or university is not le- 
gally the "publisher" of the student publications which it sponsors, and may not 
censor or unduly influence the contents of those publications, directly or Indirect- 
ly, (page 63) 

It does mean, howev*- 'hat a university cannot assume censorship power over 
a campus newspaper or other publication which is ostensibly a free medium of 
student expression, (page 63) 

It is clear, however, that the university administration is not legally the "pub- 
lisher" of the campus newspaper, (page 64) 

"...The Internal Revenue Service stated that "(the) expression of editorial 
opinion on poiitica! and legislative matters.. .would.. .appear to be an accepted 
feature of legitimate student newspapers." Thus student newspapers would not 
jeopardize their tax exempt status by endorsing political candidates, (page 65) 

It might be noted here that cenisorshlp in any form is equally reprehensible to 
the courts, {page 68) 

It should be perfectly clear from the foregoing that educational institutions 
whith sponsor student publications (not "house organs" or "laboratory models," 
and not unsponsored student publications which are independent of the institu- 
tions), nriust be "even-handed" In their treatment of these publications and their 
personnel, arid keep "hands off" with respect to censorship, direct or Indirect, at 
least insofar as that censorship is not necessary to avoid legal libel and obscssnlty 
(rare almost to the point of non-existence) and (or) material.. ..substantial de- 
scription of the Institution, (page 70) 

The type of support and supervision supplied by the university Is unimportant, 
so long as it is not applied In a discriminatory faishlon or used as a censorship de- 
vice, (pages 70-71) 

As to the case law concerning a university's liability for defamation contained 
in a student article— as distinguished from the student's liability therefor— it is 
sparse Indeed. No cases have been found, (page 79) 

But, Fischer still urges that the paper contain a disclaimer of the university's li- 
ability, (page 80) 

He has not found a single.lnstance In whlch a campus newspaper was sued civil- 
lyor criminally In the highest state or federal courts, (page 109) 

This evaluation of the rMscha-AASCU booklet can be amplified by statements 
such as these: 

John Behrensof Utica College of Sycamore University maintains extensive ar- 
chives of the student press for the National Council of C>3llege Publication Advis- 
ers. "Duscha's publication, 'The Campus Press,' is one of a growing number of 
nghtweight repoHs hurried Into print to provide so-callfed significant findings," 
he says. "The NCCPA has the only known student press archlves.wltti complete 
^^11.. ^ e Involving fhe student bress and vet 



clal papers could claim independence since they do enjoy low, second-class mat- 
ter mall rates and forced Ifegal advertising Income. 

Duscha asks that the campus press Immediately becomes totally and genuinely 
independent. He apparently believes that If no university money is Involved that 
the paper becomes Independent; considerable evidence exists that this Is not au- 
tomatically irue. Me believes that Incorporation In someway Indicates Indepen- 
dence; this is untrue. He believes selling subscriptions generates valuable In- 
comei but fails to point out that 90 per cent or more of subscription Income may be 
needed to sell, fulftlU service, account for, and maintain the subscriptions* And he 
finally believes and seriously proposes that the campus press be licensed by the 
university, a system in vogue In England and the colonies prior to the American 
revolution. ^ 

Publick Occurences, the first newspaper attempted In the colonies, did not have 
a license and was throttled when Its first Issue appeared. The Boston Newsletter, 
the second attempt, was licensed and published by authority. It was a dull and 
flabby offering, (page ]8) The Stamp Act was a licensing plan that led rather di- 
rectly to the American Revolution, which in turn led to the freedom of the press 
guarantee which In turn means no licensing of newspapers. More will be said 
about this licensing proposal later. 

In outlining an Ideal campus newspaper Duscha does not explain any reasons 
for hts suggestions. After reading pages 18 and 19, the reader could well ask: 

Why should the student newspaper reflect the diverse views of students, faculty 
members, and administrators? Why should the points of view of administrators 
and students alike be reported? Why should thfe paper be expected to reflect in 
depth what Is happening on and off campus when it concerns students? How do ed- 
itors really know when they are fair and honest? How can reporting be responsi- 
ble? How can professional guidelines make reporters responsible? Why should 
the paper take editorial stands on campus, community, national, and world Is- 
sues? Why shouldn't the news columns reflect opinions of the newspaper? What 
happens If the newspaper refuses to follov/ any of these Ideas? What if the student 
staff thinks they are foolish pap? Why should student newspapers be asked to do 
such things when no such pressure or requirement Is expected of the commercial 
press? Obviously, if the campus press is genuinely and totally independent the 
university has absolutely no business of nr)entioning any of these matters to the 
staff. Duscha is out-of-order even bringing up such subjects If he really believes 
the campus press should be Independent. If on the other hand, the university is 
willing to help students learn about journalism^perhaps some discussion would be 
appropriate. But any system allowing for such discussion would clearly destroy 
anything called total independence. It is Interesting to note that any college news- 
paper currently being published In the United States could do everything Duscha 
suggests a good community paper should do with little difficulty or restraint. And 
almost all of them can also servfe as a journal of wild, undisciplined, unpopular, 
and anti-establishment opinions with little fear of censure by students, adminis- 
trators, boards, or patrons it they know how to do It! For a brief period an un- 
skilled and so-called underground press (which didn't know how to do it) was wor- 
risome. But that fad seemingly has passed and is now filed beside other dead pub- 
lishing ventures such as the humor magazine. Deaths of such fads occur because 
ot a lack of steam, not because of administrative action which probably builds 
steam pressure anyhow. / 

Duscha is convinced that a strong trend toward campus Independence Is occur- 
ring and abullding to a f ood for the 1970s, (page 21) He presents no evidence of 
this but only bases his view on hopes and contentions. He does attempt some case 
studies. These Include the University of California at Berkeley, the Stanford Dai- 
ly, the Dally Emerald of the University of Oregon, the University of Florida Alli- 
gator, the Columbia Daily Spectator, and the University of Maryland's Diamond- 
back. He drops tlrie names of Purdue University, Illinois University, Kentucky 
University, Florida State University, Arkansas University, Michigan University, 
Harvard University, and Yale University asp3aces where additional case studies 
could be made, Duscha's findings and philosophies are based on Information from 
six universities, none of which are typical of colleges and universities generally. 
Perhaps his thesis would have been strengthened If his report could carry data 
from the other eight unlversltfes he mentions. This Is only a perhaps. The report 
promulgated by Duscha and the AASCU actually has little merit. U does not re- 
port or interpret accurately the situations in its six cases. It does not reflect wen 
remotely the actual status of the campus press in the United States. Chapter two 
of this report goes into great detail to examine the myths of Independence to 
which Duscha has hitched the AASCU. 

Duscha Is willing to skip over the severe need to have widely distributed com- 
munications media on campuses, he Is willing to forget that advertising sales and 
rates are both based on stable circulation and readership, (page 37) He Is willing 
to speculate that totally Independent college papers make for more responsible 
iournalism than do papers related to the university. Kg even wants advertisers to 
pressure finunclally-weak Independent papers to impose Inhibitions on f.^elr con- 
""O "o agree with the advertiser. He calls this maturity; others have called it 
g[^(^ iition. (page 38) He Is willing to use student activity money to produce a 
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A public institution will not be protected In the censorship of its sludent publics 
tlons, although It Insists that they are house organs or teaching vehicles, if the evl. 
dence reveals that these publications have not been restricted to these functions 
or managed according to the models discussed... (pages 61-62) 

At this writing it Is fairly well established that a college or university is not le- 
gally the "publisher" of the student publications which it sponsors, and may not 
censor or undujy influence the contents of those publications, directly or Indirect- 
ly. (page 63) 

It does mean, however, that a university cannot assume censorship power over 
a campus newspaper or other publication which Is ostensibly a free medium of 
student expression, (page 63) 

It Is clear, however, that the university administration Is not legally the "pub- 
lisher" of the campus newspaper, (page 64) 

"...The Internal Revenue Service stated that "(the) expression of editorial 
opinion on political and legislative matters...wouid.. .appear to be an accepted 
feature of legitimate student newspapers." Thus student newspapers would not 
jeopardize their tax exempt status by endorsing political candidates, (page 65) 

It might be noted here that censorship In any form Is equally reprehensible to 
the courts, (page 68) 

It should be perfectly clear from the foregoing that educational institutions 
which sponsor student publications (nof "house organs" or "laboratory models, " 
and not unsponspred student publications which are Independent of the institu- 
tions), must be ''even-handed" in the/r ireafmeni of these pubricafions and their 
personnel, arid keep "hands otf" with respect to censorship, direct or Indirect, at 
least Insofar as that censorship Is not necessary to avoid legal libel and obscenity 
(rare almost to the point of non existence) and (or) material. ...substantial de- 
scription of the institution, (page 70] 

The type of support and supervision supplied by the university is unimportant, 
so long as it is not applied In a discriminatory fashion or used as a censorship de- 
vice, (pages 70-71) 

As to the case law concerning a university's liability for defamation contained 
in a student article— as distinguished from the student's liability therefor— It Is 
sparse Indeed. No cases have been found, (page 79) 

Bui, Fischer still urges that the paper contain a disclaimer of the university's lU 
ability, (page 80) 

He has not found a single instance In'whlch a campus newspaper was sued civil- 
ly or criminally In the highest sta^e or federal courts, (page 109) 

This evaluation of the Duscha-AASCU booklet can be amplified by statements 
such as these: 

John Behrens of Utlca (Allege of Sycamore University maintains extensive ar- 
chives of the student press for the National Cduncit of College Publication Advis- 
ers. "Duscha's publication, 'The Campus Press,' Is one of a growing number of 
lightwelgS^t reports hurried into print to provide so-calliefd significant findings," 
he says. "The NCCPA has the only known student press archives with complete 
court briefs on virtually every court case Involving the student press and yet 
three studies have been done with ample funding and not oc^e has used our mate*-l- 
al and worse yet, none of the three have touched enough material to make the 
findings sufficiently valid In my opinion," Behrens says. 

AAelvIn Mencher, a Columbia University [ournall^m professor, evaluated the 
Ouscha-AASCU report In these excerpts from a review published in the autumn 
Issue of the College Press Review. (10) 

The courts over the past half-dozen years have consistently ruled In 
favor of student freedom. Today, It Is clear that: The university Is not 
legally the publisher of the campus newspaper, the newspaper cannot be 
censored, student editors cannot be sumriiarlly dismissed for their 
writings and the courts' rulings of libel and obscenity for the general, 
commercial press apply to the college press also. 

In short/ a college president or regent has no more power over the 
college newspaper published on a state-supported campus than President 
Nixon has over the Washington Foit 

This could have been seen as an opportOnity to strike a new beginning. 
Since the university seemingly must be host to an organism it cannot 
control, the reasonable expectation would be for a search to seek a new 
relationship that would be mutually enriching while still recognizing the 
essential adversary relationship between press and power. 

Instead, some universities are reacting to the new freedom by seeking a 
divorce. They want to divest themselves of their campus newspapers. 

The device they have discovered is financlalindepehdence. Under this 
arrangement, the newspaper Is no longer financed through subsidy or 
student activity fee. Newspaper offices are off-campus. When they are on- 
campus, the newspaper p^ys for everything: rent, utilities, maintenance. 

A handful of newspapers have operated under financial Independence, 
most of thehri lalheivy League and on large campuses. Several have been 
financially Independent for many years, and a few have taken this step 
within the past few years, usually after friction with campus ad- 
ministrations. 



Although the recent move toward this type of "Independence" has been 
the consequence of conflict, the language of those advocating "In- 
dependence" has been couched In Jeffersonlan terms Intended to ob- 
fuscate what Is essentially a pragmMIc step for the college. 

Actually, "Independence" Is an Impossibility for the great bulk of 
campus newspapers. There is simply not enough local advertising to 
sustain a quality publication In 90 per cent of the college communities. 

The sale of subscriptions would add little to Income, If not cut ad- 
vertlsing revenue since the newspaper could deliver only half to a third the 
readers It dW with free circulation, or circulation paid for by the student 
activity fee. 

Even In large communities, newspapers will find f* tough going, as the 
pally Callffornlan at the University of California at Berkeley learned afler 
It became Independent under pressure from the regents. 

The Californian discovered It had to run great gobs of advertising to stay 
In business. "Independence" may give some newspapers the privilege of 
becoming advertising throwaways. 

Against this background, a study of the campus press sponsored by the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities might have been 
expected to strike new ground, to take that step that could lead to an ex- 
citing new relationship between university and newspaper. 

Here were a prestigious national educational organization, generous 
financing from the John and AAary R. AAarkle Foundation, and talented 
investigators. Unfortunately, the result of this— The Campus Press— sets 
off on no new voyages of discovery. 

Instead, It restates much of what has b^en said about the campus press. 
And Its proposal for the basic iournalisMnstltutlon relationship is the 
"Independent" newspaper, a suggestion made In more guarded form some 
years ago In a study sponsored by the American Council on Education. 

This new study consists of two sections, "The Campus Press" by Julius 
Duscha, and "The Law and the Campus Presc ' by Thomas C. Fischer. 

Yet Duscha would throw the campus press to the whims and pressures of 
the marketplace. His prescription for "Independence" means reliance on 
the advertiser, that fellow who wants to appeal to the mass market. 

Few student editors conceive of their newspapers as being designed for 
the "mass audience." They do distinguish between the commercial press 
and the college press, a distinction The Campus Press fails to make, fn 
part because of scant research. In part because to do so would Invalidate 
the thesis of the study. 

Student journailsts consistently describe their kind of iournailsm as the 
"journaMsm of conscience." This Is closer to the journalism Duscha ob- 
viously admires than the iournailsm he advocates for the campus press. 

Duscha gives ts no Information about the Influence of advertisers on the 
campus press. Information available through interviewing, polling, or 
simply reading the literature on the campus press. ^ 

Fw respectable critics of the press— collegiate or commercial— would 
use "dollars and cents" as a criterio»^ for assessing a newspaper's quality. 

Duscha certainly would not. Sober men, good and true, often lose their 
perspective when the campus press Is discussed, 
v^. Til's vdol^ 

campus riewspaper 'be^^^^ VratKer than dlst^^^^^^ 
although paid circulation will mean "a conslderabiy' ■ smaller cir- 
culation, ...facing the test of the marketplace every dBy the student editors 
will usually be forced to turn out a far better paper than their product 
rehessolely on advertising and Is given away daily." 

There is no proof that paid>circulation camp'JS newspapers are any 
"better" than those distributed free to all on the campus. Circulation 
"5ually falls off when a newspaper goes from free to paid, as Duscha says. 

But Interviews with editors would have shown that many oppose 
reaching only the third to half the students on the campus that the paid- 
circulation newspaper goes to. This newspaper Is hardly an effective force 
on the campus^ they claim.' 

The Campus Press uses the word "independent" In a dollars and cents 
meaning. The Independent newspaper Is the one that Is on Its own finan- 
cially. The most commonly accepted definition of Ind^ndence In 
describing newspapers refers to its news and editorial policy. 
There are many subsidized campus newspapers that are truly in- 
^''•ipendent In their news and commentary, ^and there are many "In- 



dependent" commercial newspapers whose heart, 
circumscribed by partisan and (or) financial lnt< 
obviously knows. 

Since the evidence shows that few campus newsp( 
free play of the marketplace— which Duscha recog 
half-way state between financial independence and 
the purpose of this drive to "Independence"? 

The ostensible reason, the one given in the study, Is 
removes the Institution from responsi bl I Ity for the st ^ 
college can always point out that the publication Is on 

But It can do that already by pointing to various 
state that the university Is not legally the publisher 
over campus newspapers. Moreover/ Duscha reco 
sltles "license" these "independent" newspapers, 
technique designed to quiet rancorous legislator 
regents. 

The actual reason for the movement toward ln< 
examination of the case studies Duscha presents, i 
"Independence" merely Is a device to rid the c 
dependent, critical voice. 

The second section of The Campus Press Is the n 
two. It Is an extensive examination of court cases 
press that demonstrates conclusively, again, that th 
of the restrainti:^ that too many advisers, admin 
members of governing bodies, and others would 
Ignorance or design. 

The Campus Press serves no useful purpose becau 
has not been said, frequently. Worse, It misses an 
beyond the present. 

Perhaps It is tlmu to recognize that the campus pi 
the commercial press, that It Is part of an educatioi 
that Its very differences should be cherished and cul 
the commercial press profits from the explorations < 
of the campus press. 

There are many questions that must be explore 
press i^ tossed into the marketplace, to drift almles 
reduce Its readers to the same malaise that afflicts 
merclal press. 

Some of these questions that The Campus Press 
are: 

What Is the nature of subsidy In the educational i 
and sociology instructot s, if students and the educat 
are subsidized, why not the campus newspaper? 
Does subsidy compromise freedom? 
Is advertising pressure less pernicious than univ 
tivlty fee funding? 

Should the student preis bo encouraged to remain 
ThuS/ Aftencher has decimated The Campus Press. 
It is discpncjerting to r esdt an.ei-tdorsement of the Duscha 

letter .that "the pubilcation pre'sei^ts a balanced perspactiv 
tho development of OFNeratlonal gtfldeliries and facif ltate;be 
the role of the student press In America." (11) Educational 
ure Ostar commands can be mlslecl by superficial studies cc 
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dependent" commercial newspapers whose heart, soul, and mind are 
circumscribed by partisan and (or) financial Interests, which Duscha 
obviously knows. 

Since the evidence shows that few campus newspapers can survive the 
free play of the marketplace— which Duscha recognizes by suggesting a 
haif.way state between financial independence and dependence— what Is 
the purpose of this drive to "Independence"? 

Th^ostensible reason, the one given In the study, is that "independence" 
removes the Institution from responsibility for the studeiH newspaper. The 
college can always point out that the publication is on its own. 

But It can do that already by pointing to various federal decisions that 
state that the university Is not legally the puollsher, that It has no control 
oyer campus newspapers. Moreover, Duscha recommends that univer- 
sities "license" these "independent" newspapers, which seems hardly a 
technique designed to quiet rancorous legislators or short-tempered 
regents. 

The actual reason for the movement toward Independence, as a full 
examination of the case studies Duscha presents. Is that in many cases 
"independence" merely Is a device to rid the campus of a truly In- 
dependent, critical voice. 

, The second section of The Campus Press Is the more useful one of the 
two. It is an extensive examination of court cases Involving the'student 
press that demonstrates conclusively, again, that the student press is free 
of the restraints that too many advisers, administrators/ presidents/ 
members of governing bodies, and others would place on it, through 
ignorance or design* 

The Campus Press serves no useful purpose because It says nothing that 
has not been said, frequently. Worse, It misses an opportunity to move 
beyond the present. 

Perhaps It is time to riecognlze that the campus press Is different from 
the commercial press, that it is part of an educational scheme of things, 
that its very differences should be cherished and cultivated, and that even 
the commercial press profits from the explorations and experimentations 
of the campus press. 

There are many questions that must be explored before the campus 
press Is tossed Into the marketplace, to drift aimlessly and eventually to 
reduce Its readers to the same malaise that afflicts readers of the com- 
mercial press. 

Some of these questions that The Campus Press might have explored 
are* 

What Is the nature of subsidy In the educational Institution? If physics 
and sociology Instructors, If students and the educational Institution Itself 
are subsidized, why not the campus newspaper? 

Does subsidy compromise freedom? 

Is advertising pressure less pernicious than university or student ac- 
tivity fee funding? 

Should the student press be encouraged to remain an alternative press?^ 
Thus> A^ncher has decimated The Campos Press. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
, if's dlsf»n5^rtlng t^ Ij,^ 
e3<^Mtlye;d I rjactprv of* J^AS!C}J,iqr^iJ^n^ Qsta rv:,HQ^prpcj9l nnis , In, 9, prprnotlona I 
letter that "the. publication presents a bialahc'ed perspi^ctlve which wlij assist In 
the development of ofieratlonarguideUhes and facilitate better understanding of 
the role of the student press In Aniericat." (11) Educ«<ttldnal leaders w^^^ 
ure Ostar commands can be misled by superficial studies containing fine phrases 
and the promise of surcease from small or large problems. 

AAost appalling of aM Is that the r,eport unhesitatingly lumps all the 2,600 cofle- 
ges and universities together In one simplistic description and tells admlnistra- 
tors everywhere to set up independent/ non-funded student publications. 

Such advice would destroy campus student publications in all but a few Institu- 
tlons. If there is any doubi about this, a study of what has been happening to stu- 
dent yearbooks In the last five years would be most convincing. 

Impact of the myth-makers, of course. Is not clear at present. Essentially, their 
approach has been simplistic, didactic, and based upon superficial and trivial In- 
vestigation covering only a limited number of examples. 

In other words, the myth-makers really do not know what they are talking 
about. 

How wide of reality ihey are to advance a theory of an Independent college 
press, is discussed In detail In chapter two. 
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Few respectable critics of the press-colleglate or commercial-would 
use dollars and cents" as a criterion for assessing a newspaper's quality. 
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Tnere is no proof that paid-circulation campus newspapers are any 
"better" than those distributed free to all on the campus. Circulation 
usuallyfallsoffwhena newspaper goes from free to paid, as Duscha says. 

But Interviews with editors would have shown that many oppose 
reaching only the third to half the students on the campus that the paid- 
circulation newspaper goes to. This newspaper Is hardly an effective force 
on the campus, they claim.' 

The Campus Press uses the word "independent" in a dollars and cents 
meaning. The independent newspaper is the one that is on its own finan- 
cially. The most commonly accepted definition of Independence in 
describing newspapers refers to Its news and editorial policy. 

There are many subsidized campus newspapers that are truly in- 
dependent in their news and commentary, and there are many "In- 
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Independence, like pregnancy, Is one of the slngle*value terms In the language. 
Logically and actually, a person cannot be almost or even a little bit ''Indepen- 
dent" or "pregnant." Not many college students consider pregnancy as a desired 
state of affairs. But "Independence" seems an Intriguing and delightful prospect 
to students as well as to all others. Perhaps Independence can be discussed in 
varying terms In different fields. As for the campus press, independence to be 
real would have to insist: 

1. The publication must be incorporated, but not as a non-profit, educational 
corporation. 

2. The publication cannot receive student fee funds. 

3. The publication cannot receive college or university subsidy, directly or Indl- 
rectly. 

4. The publication cannot use campus facilities or space. 

5. The publication cannot enter Into any publishing agreements with the univer- 
sity. 

6. The publication cannot have a university adviser. 

7. The university cannot pay debts or delay bankruptcy of the publication. 

8. The university cannot supply technical assistance or advice. 

9. The university cannot participate in the selection or dismissal of staff mem- 
bers-— nor can li take dlsclpldneary action against staff members. 

10. The publication cannot have any relationship to any Instructional program. 

11. No university or college staff person can be on the board of directors of the 
publication. 

12. There can be no stipulations of any kind Isi the incorporation charter which 
In any way relates the publication to the university or college. 

13. Membership on the staff of the publication cannot be limited to or specify 
student status. 

14. Readership cannot be confined primarily to students. 

15. The name of the publication cannot contain the name of the college or uni- 
versity. 

16. The publication cannot. be accorded preferential distribution or sales ar- 
rangements by the unsversity. v 

17. There must be no relationship between the publication and the student gov- 
ernment. 

18. Content of the publication cannot be confined to or dominated by university- 
related material. 

19. No effort, overt or covert, can ever be made by any university person or 
agency to affect the content of the publication. 

20. The university can in no way participate in any legal proceedings involving 
the publication. 

21. The newspaper cannot qualify for a seconfi-class educational mailing per- 
mit. 

If a student newspaper, yearbook, magazine, or other publication can accurate- 
ly report that It meets all of these stipulations. It probably can claim to be Inde- 
pendent. Could a campus publication meet them? It Is possible, but hardly any 
publication even tries. Iferhaps the list seems farttoo demandlng^^buf If "Indepen- 
dence" means "Independence" It Is Inescapable. If "Independence" does' not 
mean what the list specifies^ then "Independence" becomes a myth. 

And such an "Independence" myth Is the stuff of the myth-makers and the unin- 
formed. 

fn the NCCPAstudy of the legal status of the student press, a careful evaluation 
of the reported-repeated-suggesfed-thlnking about-Incorporated and so-called 
"Independent" press Is made. Each campus newspaper and yearbook that had 
any claim of any kind of Independence was checked to determine If that indepen- 
dence was real or only figurative. 

Here Is the report on 61 colleges wherein there seemed to be possibilities of "In- 
dependence." The list Includes all publications for which data was available Indi- 
cating Incorporation, all publications mentioned as being or considering Indepen- 
dence In articles by the myth-makers or others, and all publications claiming "In- 
dependence" are Included. 

Anchorage Community College of the University of Alaska— Sometimes a 
member of the lournallsm faculty serves as an adviser for the student newspaper 
which Is owned, operated, and controlled by the students. The student editor 
serves as ''publisher." The college does not have a yearbook. 

University of Arkansas— reportedly has set up a ptan similar to the Universi- 
ty of Ateryland system. (12) The paper receives a $20,000 allocation plus free 
housing and Is under supervision of a board of publications made up of students 
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suggested that an experienced professional iournalist serve as an adviser. It fur- 
ther urged that iournalism departments should be ready to provide practical ad. 
vice to student papers, whenever the papers want it. 

The commission pointed out that an Autumn professional iournallsts seminar 
be held for student editors and that skilled newspaper experts be brought in to dis- 
cuss reportorial, editing and other journalistic techniques. 

An important hedge the commission suggested wcs that each of the nine cam* 
puses produce a newsletter or use other means to circulate official statements. 
Thus the cost of the total plan could conceivably be greater to each campus than 
had been the case earlier. 

At Berkeley, one of the members of the board of directors of the corporation 
publishing the newspaper was a professor of journalism at the University. 

The license granted to the Daily Californlan has several specific provisions. 
(16) These include: 

1 . The University will not grant a similar license or Its privileges to other news- 
papers or students. 

2. The dally p jblicatlon is to be directed primarily but not exclusively to the stu- 
dents and employees of the Berkeley campus. 

3. The Dally Caiifornian will publish advertisements submitted to it by the Uni- 
versity and will charge the University rates no higher than those charged other 
advertisers. . 

4. The Dally Californlan can never own its name; the Uriiversity retains all pro- 
prietary rights of that name. 

5. The Daily Caiifornian releases the University for all damages of any kind in- 
curred by the paper. 

6. The Daily Caiifornian must purchase adequate libel Iv^abllH.v insurance which 
must cdver not only the student members of its staff but i^lso ihe Regents of the 
University of California. 

7. The Daily Caiifornian must publish as part of its masthead the following in- 
formation — 

"This publication is not an official publication of the University of 
\ California, but is published by an independent corporation using the name 
of the publication as The Daily Caiifornian pursuant to a license granted 
by the Regents of the University of California." 

8. The University will pay the paper $20,000 during each academic nine-month 
year for 2,500 subscriptions. ' 

9. The Daily Caiifornian will publish at least 120 Issues each academic year (43 
each quarter of 1971-72), 

10. Changes of these provisions must be approved by the University of Califor- 
nia. 

These ten provisions indicate that the contract weakens considerably the 
strength of the supposed Independence of the Daily Californiar. The Articles of In- 
corporation further weaken that Independence. 

For example, the license for use of the name enhances the distribution possibil- 
ities of the newspaper on the campus. A question must arise then as to what would 
happert If thfe'paper were to rhf tirlate the UnFversJty. rrfe University coo/d cancer 
its contract &nd re-contract with an alternate newspaper. Thl^ threat is clearly 
possible and could have a severe Inhibiting influence on student editors dependent 
upon a favorable distribution system. 

VWir rt the Articles of Incorporation (17) specify that three of the five members 
of thti board of directors must be registered students at the University of Califor- 
nia Berkeley campus, the paper does become tied to the University. Further, 75 
per cent of the staff members also must be University of California registered stu- 
dents. 

The Daily Caiifornian managed fairly well during its first year of Incorporation. 
Indeed, its circulation In 1973 of 31,000 Is higher than the enrollrhent of the Berke- 
ley campus. Comments by Christine E. Welcher, reported by Mel Mencher in an 
article appearing in the AAarch 1973 issue of Quill raises questions about the suc- 
cess of the venture. She says, "The only merit I see is the freedom we have over 
our editorial page- Those who have actually benefited from our move off campus 
are the Regents of the University of California. Independence was never designed 
to help the newspaper, but rather the Berkeley administrations and the Regents 
are now safe from possible libel suits and embarrassment." To keep the paper 
solvent, the paper has become "nothing more than a shopper two of the five days 
of the week/' she Indicates. i 

Here are reactions to the Berkeley situation from another campus of the Unl- 
versify of California as reported by Mencher: 



publication. 

12. There can be no stipulations of any kind in tlie incorporation charter which 
in any way relates the publication to the university or college. 

13. Membership on the staff of the publication cannot be limited to or specify 
student status. 

14. Readership cannot be confined primarily to students. 

15. The name of the publication cannot contain the name of the college or uni- 
versity. ^ 

'16. The publication cannot be accorded preferential distribution or sates ar- 
rangements by the university. 

17. There must be no relationship between the publication and the student gov- 
ernment. 

18. Content of the publication cannot be confined to or dominated by university- 
related material. 

19. No ettort, overt or covert, can ever be made by any university person or 
agency to affect the content of the publication. 

20. The university can in no way participate In any legal proceedings involving 
the publication. 

21. The newspaper cannot qualify for a seconpl-class educetlonat mailing per- 
mit. 

If a student newspaper, yearbook, magazine, or other publication can accurate- 
ly report that U nrieef s all of these stipulations^ It probably can claim to be Inde- 
pendent. Could a campus publication meet theni? It Is possible, but :hardly any 
pub;i icatlpn eyen t rl es;^ If o ops th e 1 1 st^ seerns- f ai7 itoo demand I ng ,^ but W>' ' I ndepen - 
dence'' mean's "independence" it is Inescapable. If "independence"' does not 
mean what the list specifies, then "independence" becomes a myth. 

And such an "independence" myth Is the stuff of the myth-makers and the unin- 
formed. 

tn the NCCPA study of the legal status of the student press, a careful evaluation 
of the reporred-r^epeated-suggesfed-thinking about-incorporated and so-called 
"Independent" press is made. Each campus newspaper and yearbook that had 
any claim of any kind of Independence was checked to determine if that indepen- 
dence was real or only figurative. 

Here is the report on 61 colleges wherein there seemed to be possibilities of "in> 
dependence."' The list Includes all publications for which data was available indi- 
cating incorporation, ah publications mentioned as being or considering Indepen- 
dence in articles by the myth-makers or others, and ail publications claiminp "in- 
dependence" are included. 

Anchorage Community College of the University of Alaska— Sometimes a 
member of the |ournalism faculty serves as an adviser for the student newspaper 
which is owned, operated, and controlled by the students. The student editor 
serves as "publisher." The college does not have a yearbook. 

Universltyof Arkansas-Hreportedly has set up a plan similar to the Universi- 
ty of AAaryland system. (12) The paper receives a $20,000 allocation plus free 
housing and Is under supervision of a board of publications made up of students 
and faculty members. (13) 

Boston College — Although incorporated and proud of its independence, the 
student newspaper at Boston Cbtfege is clearly not independent of student govern- 
ment or of the University generally. A member of the journalism faculty serves 
as an adviser. A re-structurIng of the corporate structure recently was undertak- 
en to make the newspaper more "responsive" to students and was "approved" by 
members of>he board of directors of the existing corporation, (14) the president 
and vice president and members of the congress of the undergraduate govern- 
ment of Boston College, the director of public relations, and the, director of stu- 
dent activities. Opinions were to be sought from the president of the college and 
the student body generally. The yearbook is not incorporated and a faculty mem- 
ber serves as adviser. 

Boston University— There are two Incorporated, Independent newspapers in 
operation at Boston University. The yearbook is not Incorporated. Advisers are 
members of the staff of the Office of Student Activities. They were formerly with 
the School of Public Communications. 

University of California — Student newspapers published on each of the nine 
campuses of the University are the responslbliity of the chancellor on each of the 
campuses according to Leo Geier, assistant vice president. The newspaper of the 
Berkeley campus Is published by an independent, incorporated student coopera- 
tive which is licensed to use the name Daily Catifornrian by the Board of Regents 
of the University. The student yearbook, however, is not incorporated and Is pub- 
lished by the Associated Students and is not considered to be independent of the 
University. The Dally Californian has a ten-year contract with the University 
which allows for the use of the nanfie and also pays a yearly sum of $20,000 
($200,000 for the ten years) for 2,500 staff subscriptions for University staff mem- 
bers. The plan evolved after a special four-member confimlssipn nriade up of dis- 
tinguished American journalists studied the newspaper's situation on the Unlver- 
nine campuses. This commission reported that no Ideal "solution" for the 
Tzryfc'^^^^ campus press could be proposed. (15) The commission believed 
L I\l V yspapers should have available adequate>advising from non-students, vli; 



prietary rights of that name. 

5. The Dally Californian releases the University 
curred by the paper. 

6. The Daily Californian must purchase adequaf 
must cover not only the student members of Its 
University of California. 

7. The Daily Californian must publish as part o| 
formation— 

"This publication Is not an official pubUcJ 
California, but Is published by an independent! 
of the publication as The Daily Californian pif 
by the Regents of the University of CallfornJ 

8. The University will pay the paper $20,000 du| 
year for 2,500 subscriptions. 

9. 1 he Daily Californian will publish at least 12^ 
each quarter of 1971-72). . 

10. Changes of these pro\^isions must be approv 
nia. 

These ton provisions indicate that the contrl 
strength of the supposed Independence of the Oai\^ 
corporation further weaken that independence. 

For example, the license for use of the name enj 
ities of the newspaper on the campus. A question nf 
happeh If the'paper were to infuriate the UniVerslj 
its contract and re-contract w Uh an alternate ne 
possible and could have a severe inhibiting Influen 
upon a favorable distribution system. 

When the Articles of Incorporation (17) specify 
of the board of directors must be registered studJ 
nia Berkeley campus, the paper does become ti^ 
per cent of the staff members also must be Unlveij 
dents. 

The Daily Californian managed fairly well duril 
Indeed, its circulation in 1973 of 31,000 is higher tl 
ley campus. Comments by Christine E. Welcherl 
article appearing in the AAarch 1973 Issue of Quil[ 
cess of the venture. She says, "The only merit I 
our editorial page. Those who have actually bene 
are the Regents of the University of California. Jr 
to help the newspaper, but rather the Berkeley 
are now safe from possible libel suits and emba 
solvent, the paper has become "nothing more th^ 
of the week," she indicates. 

Here are reactions to the Berkeley situation frj 
versify of California as reported by Mencher: 

" Independence was suggested to the staff of thl 
bara campus of the University of California aftl 
who had commandeered the newspaper to pubii/ 
was unnecessary. Having watched the sad declini 
ter it was shoved off the campus by the Unlverl 
wary of University motivations," editor Mike Goj 
tee is actively cbnsid^ing "Independence" for 
spired by the Duscha^AASCU report. 

The Daily Bruin of the Los Angeles campud 
(UCLA) Is not incorporated and does receive stucj 
spicy in content, it is frequently condemned and 
demlc officials have spent the last several years I 
ment and instructional program which had at of| 
able strength and potential. 
Ttie paper circulates 22,000 (19) copies for UCLl 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wlsc.--Students [ 
dent newspaper which has no faculty adviser and | 
college. However, this evaiuation was submitte 
chairman of the comnnunlcatlons corhmittee. 

Colorado College; oiloradp jS^p^^ Colo.—/ 
lishes the student newspapier and the studib 
publicatlohs have had complete freedom throi^ 
board of directors includes two faculty members | 
fee' funds./'..: ^V;:^;^'.^;::;,;;^^^ 

Colorado University, Boulder, Co|o;--1li^ i 
newspaper with a dally drculatlon of 13,6^^ 
of 21,171. The student yearbook, h 
and Is not considered to be independent; The Artlq 
six members of the board of directors must^^^te 
must be a faculty member of Colorado Unlvers^^^ 
receiving student fees. It does ha ve rent-free spal 



no stipulations of any kind In the Incorporation charter which 
lates the publication to the university or college. 
3 on the staff of the publication cannot t>e llnDlted to or specify 

cannot be confined prinrt^rlly to students. 
i the publication cannot contain the name of the college or unl- 

^tion cannot be accorded preferential distribution or sales ar- 
by the university. 

be no relationship between the publication and the student gov- 

he publication cannot be confined to or dominated by university • 
rial. 

)vert or covert, can ever be made by any university person or 
feet the content of the publication. 

Ity can In no way participate In any legal proceedings Involving 
on. 

iper cannot qualify for a seconpl-class educational mailing per- 

vspaper/ yearbook, magazine, or other publication can accurate- 
meets all of these stipulations/ It probably can claim to be inde- 
I campus publication meet them? It is possible, . but ^hardly any 
trfes^ iforHopsthe llst.seems fariftoo.dQmandlng,Vbut If "Indep^n- 
' Independence" It is Inescapable. If "Independence"' does not 
St specifies, then "Independence" becomes a myth, 
ffidependence" myth Is the stuff of the myth -makers and the unln- 

study of the legal status of the student press, a careful evaluation 
repeated-suggesfed-thinking about-Incorporated and so-called 
press Is made. Each campus newspaper and yearbook that had 
/ kind of independence was checked to determine If that indepen- 
or only figurative. 
)ort on 61 colleges wherein there seemed to be possibilities of "In- 
he list Includes all publications for which data was available Indi- 
itlon, all publications mentioned as being or considering Indepen- 
by the myth-makers or others/ and all publications claiming "in- 
e included. 

Community College of the University of Alaska— Sometimes a 
ournalism faculty serves as an adviser for the student newspaper 
operated, and controlled by the students. The student editor 
sher." The college does not have a yearbook. 
)f Arkansas—reported ly has set up a plan similar to the Unlversl- 
system. (12) The paper receives a $20,000 allocation plus free 
nder supervision of a board of publications made up of students 
nbers. (13) 

ege— Although Incorporated and p^oud of Its Independence, the 
»er at Boston College is clearly not Independent of student govern- 
fniversity generally. A member of the journalism faculty serves 
re-structurIng of the corporate structure recently was undertak- 
ewspaper more "responsive" to students and was "approved" by 
board of directors of the existing corporation, (14) the president 
mt and members of the congress of the undergraduate govern- 
College/ the director of public relations/ and the director of stu- 
Dpinions were to be sought from the president of the college and 
generally. The yearbook is not incorporated and a faculty mem- 
dvlser. 

^erslty— There are two incorporated/ independent newspapers In 
ston University, The yearbook Is not incorporated. Advisers are 
staff of the Office of Student Activities. They were formerly with 
ubilc Cohnmunicatlons. 

)f California— Student newspapers published on each of the nine 
University are the responsibility of the chancellor on each of the 
iing to Leo Geier, assistant vice president. The newspaper of the 
s is published by an Independent/ incorporated student coopera- 
nsed to use the name Daily CaKforrrian by the Board of Regents 
. The student yearbook, however/ Is not incorporated and is pub- 
'ociated Students and Is not considered to be independent of the 
Dally Californiah has a ten-year contract with the University 
r. the use of the name and also pays a yearly sum. of $20,000 
\en years) for 2,500 staff subscriptions for University staff mem- 
rolyed after a special four-member commission made up of disr 
lean journalists studied the newspaper's situation on the Unlver- 
uses. This commission reported that no Ideal "solution" for the 
:i O ress could be proposed. (15) The conimfssion believed 
J£P^(^ ve available adequate> advising from non-studentsv Jt; 



prietary rights of that name. 

5. The Daily Callfornlan releases the University for all damages of any kind in- 
curred by the paper. 

6. The Daily Californian must purchase adequate libel liability Insurance which 
must cover not only the student members of Its staff but .^Iso the Regents of the 
University of California. 

7. The Daily Californian must publish as part of Its masthead the following In- 
formation— 

"This publication is not an official publication of the University of 
California, but is published by an Independent corporation using the name 
of the publication as The Daily Californian pursuant to a license granted 
by the Regents of the University of California." 

8. The University will pay the paper $20,000 during each academic nine-month 
year for 2,500 subscriptions. 

9. The Daily Californian will publish at least 120 Issues each academic year (43 
each quarter of 1971-72). 

10. Changes of these provisions must be approved by the University of Califor 
nia. 

These ten provisions Indicate that the contract weakens considerably the 
strength of the supposed Independence of the Daily Californian. The Articles of In- 
corporation further. weaken that Independence. 

For example, the license for use of the name enhances the distribution possibii- 
; Itles of the newspaper on the campus. A question must arise then as to what would 
happen ^f the paper were to Infuriate the University. The University could cancel 
Its contract and re-contract with an alternate newspaper. This threat Is clearly 
possible and could have a severe inhibiting Influence on student editors dependent 
upon Si favorable distribution system. 

When the Articles of Incorporation (17) specify that three of the five members 
of the board of directors must be registered students at the University of Califor- 
nia Berkeley campus# the paper doea become tied to the University. Further, 75 
per cent of the staff members also must be University of California regl&^ered stu- 
dents. 

The Daily Californian managed fairly well during Its first year of incorporation. 
Indeed, its circulation in 1973 of 31,000 Is higher than the enrollment of the Berke- 
ley Coimpus. Comments by Christine E. Weicher, reported by AAel Mencher in an 
article appearing in tho March 1972 Issue of Quill raises questions about the suc- 
cess of the venture. She says, "The only merit I see Is the freedom we have over 
our editorial page. Those who have actually benefited from our move off cnmpus 
are the Regents of the iJni versify of California. Independence was never designed 
to help the newspaper, but rather the Berkeley administrations and the Regents 
are nov/ safe from possible libel suits and embarrassment." To keep the paper 
solvent/ the paper has become "nothing more than a shopper two of the five days 
of the week/' she indicates. 

Here are reactions to the Berkeley situation from another campus of the Uni- 
versity of California as reported by AAencher: 

"Independence was suggested to the staff of the Daily Nexus on the Santa Bar- 
bara campus of the University of California after a conflict with the president, 
who had commandeered the newspaper, to publish a retraction that the staff felt 
was unnecessary. Having watched the sad decline of the Daily Cal at Berkeley af- 
ter It was shoved off the campus by the University; we decided to remain very 
wary of University motivations," editor Mike Gordan said. (18) In 1973 a commit- 
tee is actively considering "Independence" for the Nexus. Its formation was In- 
spired by the Duscha*AASCU report. 

The Daily Bruin of the Los Angeles campus of the University of California 
(UCLA) is not Incorporated and does receive student fee funds. Since It has been 
spicy in content. It is frequently condemned and reputed to be Independent. Aca- 
demic officials have spent the last sieveral years Ignoring the journalism depart- 
ment and instructional program which had at one time demonstrated consider- 
able strength and potential. . 
The paper circulates 22,000 (19) copies for UCLA's 28,000 students. (20) 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wise— Students of Carroll College publish a stu- 
dent newspaper which has no facility adviser and is considered independent of the 
college. However, this evaluation was submitted by a college official serving as 
chairman of the communications committee. 

Colorado College/ Colorado Springs. Cblo.-^An independe^^^ pub- 
lishes the student newspaper and the student yearbook at Colorado College. These 
publications have had complete freedom throughput the history of the college. Its 
board of dlrecTors includes two faculty members and the paper receives student 
feeivnds, 

Colorado University, Boulderf Colo.--The Colorado Daily Is an Incorporated 
newspaper with a dal ly ci rculatipn of 1 3,000 copies for the University's enrol I ment 
of 21,171, The student yearbook, however, Is published 

and Is not considered to be independent. The Articles of Incorporation specify that 
six members of the board of directors must be students and the seventh member 
niust be a faculty nniemt)cr of Colorado University . (21) In 1968, the Daily ceased 
receiving student fees. It does have rent-free space provided becaus^e the paper Is 



an official student organization. One mennber of the Board of Regents lias ial3eled 
the Daily system as a "hoax/' When the Daily ceased receiving student fee mon- 
ey It had to rely on advertising income. Merchants dislilced the paper's radical 
policies and obscene language. To get more advertising, the paper became far 
more cautious in language and political positions. (22) The journalism faculty of 
the University has no relationship to the paper and has not had any relationship 
for many years. 

University of Colorado Denver Center, Denver, Colo.— An incorporated body 
which includes the dean of students, a business representative, media representa- 
tives, and three students has been established by the Board of Regents to serve as 
publisher for the student newspaper which Is supported by student fees. 

Columbia University, New York City, N.Y.— The Spectator is an incorpo- 
rated dally with a reported circulation of 27,000 in a university with 15,315 stu- 
dents. It has been incorporated since 1961, It has no relationship to the Universi- 
ty's graduate school of journaiism. The National Observer characterized on Jan. 
13, 1973, the Spectator as "newly independent." (23) Perhaps the Observer was 
referring to the fact that the University had decided not to allocate student fee 
money to the paper. The Spectator hes managed to find financial disasters every- 
where. The staff borrowed $25,000 from the University to buy typesetting equip- 
ment (a more realistic expenditure would have been about half that amount). The 
Spectator could not pay its debt on time; neither could it pay a $16,000 telephone 
bill to the University. Loans and gifts from alumni kept it alive for another year. 
Its borrowing and financial dealing with the University cast doubts on its real in- 
dependence. 

It would be a mistake to believe that the Spectator is the newspaper at Colum- 
bia University. For example, the Student Senate of Teachers College produces a 
newspaper which is financed by University funds. It is Ideologically Independent 
of the University, but it is not incorporated. 

Cornel! University, Ithaca, N. Y.— The Cornell Daily Sun Is incorporated and 
considers Itself Independent of the University. The University printer, auditor, 
and counsel serve as advisers to the staff. 

Dartmouth University, New Haven, Conn.— Students publish a daily news- 
paper with a circulation of 3,500 for 3,792 students, it is Incorporated and its board 
of directors includes faculty members, students, and alumni. 

Denver University, Denver, Colo.— The Denver Clarion is a daily with a cir- 
culation of 9,000 for 9, 119 students. The paper has rent-free housing and an $18,000- 
a-year allocation from the University which exercises no controls on its content. 
The Clarion has enjoyed this status and system for many years. A visitor to the 
campus in 1962 found that the student editor didn't ever? know the name of the sin- 
gle journalism professor on the faculty. Chris Wood, a more recent and percep- 
tive editor, dismissed a suggestion of financial Independence as providing no ben- 
efits that the paper does not now have. (24) 

Fortbonne College, St. Louis, AAo., reports that it has an independent news- 
paper which is not incorporated. Sometimes faculty members serve as advisers 
to the staff. 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla.— The University president de- 
cided he could no longer serve as "Publisher" of the Flambeau. He celebrated his 
escape by taking away a $92,000 annual student activity fee allocation. But the 
Flami?eau Is having great difficulty raising enough funds to sustain Its $200,opo 
ann ua r operations. J tstarted J 972.73.wlth)a^^^ 

tislng. This buys a full page four days ^ week an^fHclal iJnlyer^lt 

srandpoim J"'^ newspapers nor be held liablefor damaging state- 
men ^n hem ThTim of 15,000 for 18,317 students The 
pr^ de'ntrhad hid CO tir^ confrontations with faculty, students and student 
presmem^fiau IIP 1969 the American Association of Uni- 

^,:;^::a:5£;:!;:.Sggs;ii^en.Sena.e..nd,mn,d,K.Pres^enrs 
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The corporation has eight members who constftute a board 
these are faculty members appointed by the Chancellor wh^ 
of them to be chairman of the board and President of the Co 
ing four are to be students selected In a manner to be present 
The board has general supervision of the newspaper, yearbo 
station and establishes rules and regulations for their contr 
the company makes financial reports that are required by thi 

ithaca College. Ithaca, N.Y.— The Ithacan Publishing 
rate corporation Independent of the College and is the pub 
newspaper, whose publisher is on the editorial board. The st 
official Student Affairs Activity and is not Incorporated nor 
independent of the College, 

Iowa State University, Am^s, Iowa— The Iowa Stal 
Board is incorporated and publis^^es 15,000 copies of the daf 
University's 19,790 students. The yearbook is published by 
which is also incorporated. 

Members of the [ournalism faculty serve as advisers for 
is supported in part by student government fees. Two facul 
advisers to the yearbook. 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa— Student Publica 
the newspaper and yearbook at the University. A Universit 
F. Hash) serves as publisher. These publications have opt 
from an editorial standpoint but are financially dependent o 
1972 yearbook ended the life of that publication; a part-time i 
as its adviser. Graduate students are assigned supervlsir 
which is housed in University space. The School of Journali 
has experienced recent years of turmoil because of a reo 
which eventually lost Journalism accreditation for Iowa, 
tween the paper and the journalism program wavered betw 
strong association, the latter of which seems to have preval' 
program has launched a re-structuring of its total operation 
accreditation. 

University of Kansas,. Lawrence, Kan.— The Unlversltv 
is incorporated and publishes the daily newspaper circula' 
21,232 students. The Jayhawker yearbook board is also Inco 
newspaper nor the yearbook is considered Independenl 
Members of the journalism faculty serve as advisers for the i 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.— Tha Kernel O 
porated a year ago to publish the daily newspaper with a cii 
the 20,455 students. The yearbook Is published by a board o1 
and Is not considered to be Independent of the University, 
both the newspaper and the yearbook were troubles 
disillusioned administration was on the verge of dropping th 
since the half million dollars contributed to the University b 
its profits established at least a sentimental tie. The Unlvei 
Usher for these publications. This energetic oHIclal and t 
man who served as editor managed to Incorporate the ne^ 
away from an annual $40,000 student fee allocation to compi 
vertlsing IhfMme- A full-tlnrie 

-■as»ure'iad(Bqo.ate^^ . 
; ' A iser I es a irti cies'^^^^h^ a M boa Sted about 1 

of the Kentucky Kernel during thfe'last two years. If^at- lh^^ 
plete nor piw^^ J^^^^ 

First, the piibllsher who Is general manager and editorial 
versify official whose salary Is paid for from University fun^ 
duties other than those associated .with the newspaper; cor 
long hard hours. Seven of the 13 members of the initial bo 
college officials. (32) The articles of incorporation requir 
transferred to the University to provide lournajlsni scholar 
is ever dissolved. The newspaper Is located In the iournal 
sm students can earn limited academic credit by work ng 
naTism fac^^^^^^ members are available to that staff for plea 
The p^^^^^^ markably during the last year or! 

Ikm of Mme Wmel Its editor, and the P^^^lls e^^^^^^ 
exposed an athletic tutoring scandal which had been teste 

^^eTucJeTroftheKern^^ Press, inc. is still not assur^^^^ 
cannot be cited finally yet. So far it has t>«7^ji"^^^^^^^^^^ 
itorially, purchased typesetting equipment, and stabi zed 
0 compensate for the withdrawal of f udent fees^ Altho 
praised for each of these achievements none of them or ri 
rnnstitutes an independent newspaper. 

LaGrange College, LaGrange, Ga.-The students at 
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\e member of the Board of Regents has labeled 
en the Dally ceased receiving student fee mon- 
come. Merchants disliked the paper's radical 
get more advertising, the paper became far 
litical positions. (22) The (ournailsm faculty of 
to the paper and has not had any relationship 

r Center, Denver, Colo.~An incorporated body 
^s* a business representative, media representa« 
established by the Board of Regents to serve as 
jkr which is supported by student fees. 
■York City, N.Y,— The Spectator is an Incorpo- 
Itatlon of 27,000 in a university with 15,315 stu- 
nee 1961. It has no relationship to the Universi- 
1. The National Observer characterized on Jan. 
independent." (23) Perhaps the Observer was 
versify had decided not to allocate student fee 
r has managed to find financial disasters every- 
^from the University to buy typesetting equip- 
-e would have been about half that amount). The 
n time; neither could it pay a $16,000 telephone 
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r that the Spectator is the newspaper at Colum- 
[Student Senate of Teachers College produces a 
Jniversity funds. It is Ideologically Independent 
icorporated. 

4. Y.— The Cornen Dally Sun is incorporated and 
Ihe University. The University printer, auditor, 
ifo the staff. 

tv Haven^ Conn.— Students publish a daily news- 
3r 3/792 students. It is incorporated and its board 
tmbers/ students, and alumni. 

Colo.— The Denver Clarion is a dally with a cir- 
5. The paper has rent-free housing and an $18,000- 
brsity which exercises no controls on its content, 
[tus and system for many years. A visitor to the 
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lis. Mo., reports that it has an Independent news- 
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Tallahassee, Fla.— The University president de- 
"Pubiisher^of the Flambeau. He celebrated his 
I annual student activity fee allocation. But the 
bulty raising enough funds to sustain its $200,000 
p-73 with a $4,000 deficit. The, University decided 
lacilities and a $22,000 iannual purchase of ,adver- 
|r days a week for an official Universitv bulletin 
Idmlnlstratlve officials. (25) 

Insville, Fla. — A worried University president re- 
png up the Florida Alligator as an "Independent" 
been bothersome to the University from a content 
J state attorney general has ruled that university 
(newspapers nor be held liable for damaging state- 
las a circulation of 15,000 for 18,317 students. The 
Confrontations with faculty, studentSi and student 
in 1966. In 1969 the American Association of Uni- 
|he University as repressive. The new President 
ntent. When he discovered he could not do so legai- 
DSlng somethJng called independence. (27) 
}ed 8 to 1 to keep allocating funds to the paper. The 
|s rental of $217,000 worth.of printing equipment 
University space and facilities, 
assistant manager of the Campus Shop and Book- 
sr and on the Board of Directors. The advertising 
O jssional journalist. The other four board 
iERIC *o design his plan became board of direc- 



The corporation has eight members who constitute a board of directors. Four of 
these are faculty members appointed by the Chancellor who also designates one 
of them to be chairman of the board and President of the Company. The remain- 
ing four are to be students selected in a manner to be presented by the Chancellor. 
The board has general supervision of the newspaper, yearbook, and student radio 
station and establishes rules and regulations for their control. The President of 
the company makes financial reports that are rt>quired by the University. 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, N.Y.— The Ithacan Publishing Company is a sepa- 
rate corporation Independent of the College and is the publisher of the student 
newspaper, whose publisher is on the editorial board. The student yearbook is an 
official Student Affairs Activity and is not Incorporated nor is It considered to be 
independent of the College. 

Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa— The Iowa State Daily Publication 
Board is incorporated and publishes 15,000 copies of the daily newspaper for the 
University's 19,790 students. The yearbook is published by its publication board 
which is also incorporated. 

Members of the journalism faculty serve as advisers for the newspaper which 
is supported in part by student government fees. Two faculty members serve as 
advisers to the yearbook. 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa— Student Publications, Inc., publishes 
the newspaper and yearbook at the University, A University official (Mr. Frank 
F. Hash) serves as publisher. These publications have operated independently 
from an editorial standpoint but are financially dependent on the University. The 
1972 yearbook ended the life of that publication; a part-time instructor had served 
as its adviser. Graduate students are assigned supervising jobs at the paper 
which is housed In University space. The School of Journalism at the University 
has experienced recent years of turmoil because of a reorganized curriculum 
which eventually lost Journalism accreditation for Iowa. The relationship be- 
tween the paper and the journalism program wavered between no association to 
strong association, the latter of which seems to have prevailed as the [ournailsm 
program has launched a re-structuring of its total operation to become eligible for 
accreditation. 

University of Kansas,, Lawrence, Kan.— The University Dally Kansas Board 
is incorporated and publishes the dally newspaper circulating 19,000 copies for 
21,232 students. The JayhawEter yearbook board Is also Incorporated. Neither the 
newspaper nor the yearbook is considered independent of the University. 
Menribers of the journalism faculty serve as advisers for the newspaper staff. 

University of Kentucky/ Lexington, Ky.— The Kernel Corporation was Incor- 
porated a year ago to publish the dally newspaper with a circulation, of 11,000 for 
the 20,455 students. The yearbook is published by a board of student publications 
and is not considered to be independent of the University. For a period of time 
both the newspaper and the yearbook were troublesome performers; a 
disillusioned administration was on the verge of dropping them both. It hesitated 
since the half million dollars contributed to the University by the newspaper from 
its profits established at least a sentimental tie. the University hired a new pub- 
lisher for these publications. This energetic official and the remarkable young 
man who served as editor managed to Incorporate the newspaper, which eased 
away from an annual $40,000 student fee allocation to complete dependence on ad- 
vertising Income. A full-time professional advertising director . was employed to 
assure adequate^adveii'lslng^lhc^ >■ ; 

A series of articles hdx/6 pro^^ and Ixia^ted abb^ fhe Independent s^ 

of the Kentucky Kernel during:th^'las^^ 
plete nor pure- by /any stretch :bf'1niaglnatlb^ 

First, the publisher who Is general manager and editorial staff adviser is a uni- 
versity official whose salary is paid for from University funds. She has university 
duties other than those associated .with the newspaper; consequently, she works 
long, hard hours. Seven of the 13 members of the initial board of directors were 
college officials. (32) The articles of incorporation require that assets shall be 
transferred to the University to provide iournalism scholarships if the newspaper 
is ever dissolved. The newspaper Is located in the [ournailsm building; journal- 
ism students can earn limited academic credit by working on its staff, and jour- 
nalism faculty members are available to that staff for pleasant. Informal advice. 
The paper had improved markably during the last year or so due largely to the 
skill of Mike Wines, its editor, and the publisher. Mrs. Nancy Green. It recently 
exposed an athletic tutoring scandal which had been festering at the University 
for some time. 

The success of the Kernel Press, Inc., is still not assured financially so its case 
cannot be cited finally yet. So far it has become incorporated, cleaned itself up ed- 
itorially, purchased typesetting equipment, and stabilized its advertising income 
to compensate for the withdrawal of student fees. Although the paper could be 
praised for each of these achievements hone of them or no combination of them 
.^■^*u.,ff^c an gnri<> pendent newsp aper. 



f^Unlverslly, U\ W Is ncil Incorporaled. 

Cornell University^ Ithaca, The Cornell Daily Sun Is incorporated and 
considers Itself Independent of the University. The University printer, auditor, 
and counsel serve as advisers to the staff. 

Dartmouth University, New Haven, Conn,— Students publish a dally news- 
paper with a circulation of 3,500 for 3,792 students. It Is incorporated and its board 
of directors includes faculty members, students, and alumni. 

Denver University, Dienver, Colo.— The Denver Clarion is a daily with a cir- 
culation of 9,000 for 9,119 students. The paper has rent-free housing and an $18,000- 
a-year allocation from the University which exercises no controls on its content. 
The Clarion has enioyed this status and system for many years. A visitor to the 
campus in 1962 found that the student editor didn't even l^now the name of the sin- 
gle journalism professor on the faculty. Chris Wood, a more recent and percep- 
tive editor, dismissed a suggestion of f I :^nclal independence as providing no ben- 
efits that the paper does not now have. u4) 

Fortbonne College, St. Louis, Mo., reports that it has an independent news- 
paper which Is not Incorporated. Sometimes faculty members serve as advisers 
to the staff. 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla.— The University president de- 
cided he could no longer serve as "Publisher" of the Flambeau. He celebrated his 
escape by taking away a $92,000 annual student activity fee allocation. But the 
Flambeau is having great difficulty raising enough funds to sustain Its $20pi000t 
annual opera^^ons. lt,started ^9:r2.73,yvlth/^^ 

t^fnT™^^^^ a fulTpage four ^^aVs a week^^^^^^^^ bulletin 
newspaper. (26) The paper naaoe^^^ attorney general has ruled that university 

Cnallsts Onrtired an editor In 1966. In 1969 the American Association of Uni- 
Sy ProfSsors^^^^^ the University as repressive. The "ew President 
soSht to control the paper's content. When he discovered he could not do so legal- 
fv hfsoIvS his problem by imposing something called Independence (27) 
^Stlder^tTat the Un^^^^^^^ voted 8 tol to keep allocating funds to the paper. The 
impost independence involves rental of $217,000 worth of printing equipment 
used by the paper and the use of University space and facilities. 

Under the Florida plan, the assistant manager of the Campus Shop and Book- 
store series as general manager and on the Board of D'-;-!-- T,^« f 
manaaer i« on the Board as is a- professional ournahst. The other four board 
mSrsof the President's commission to design his plan became board of d.rec^ 
t^rs membe s for the new corporation. The President did not . ° 

the U^fversity Senate. Members of the Student Senate condemned the Preside" s 
move Z-ched on his home the night Ke announced the plan, to de'-^er a reso u- 
tTon of Tondemnation since his action 'completely ignored the wishes of the stu- 

*'^^L'Florida Alli^^^^^ is far from settled. Its financial future Is indeed pre^ 
carLus Thepres d^^^ 

campus; perhaps pieasanter and mor^ inlelligent plans and relationships can be 

'^^^'SrdenGateCollege,SanF^ 

-r^d^iS^a^aXn^ 

pears in articles as the best example °^-J;^;P|^?^^^^^^^^^ ?hrCrimson 
daily with a circulation of 4,000 for a universi^^^ a second newspaper published 
and the yearbook are b°th .nc°rpo^^^^^^^^ Col- 
weekly (the Harvard JP!"^^*'^^^^^^ of the University since Its be- 

lege. The Crimson has been "-^P'^;^'^^ pay its editor handsomely and 

ginnings. » has been f nandally stron^^^^^^ . bog^d of dlrec- 

'''' Unlversiyof ini^^^^ 

with a .1^2']°;^°'^^^^^^ from the University. Wr. Rich- 

!^'°,nKS" lie" an- <"^<'-"»"« 

(31)- •■ 
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Francisco, Calif .—The student newspaper at Gold- 
independent of the College. !t is not Incorporated 
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ts publishers. 

ibrldge. Mass.— The Harvard Crimson always ap- 
mple of an Independent college newspaper. It Is a 
^ for a University enrollment of 8,862. The Crimson 
icorporated as Is a second newspaper published 
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whirh eventually lost Journalism accreditation for Iowa. The relationship be- ' 
tween the paper and the |ournallsm program wavered between no association to 
strong association, the latter of which seems to have prevailed as the |ournallsm 
program has launched a re-structuring of its total operation to become eligible for 
accreditation. 

University of Kansas,. Lawrence, Kan.— The University Daily Kansas Board 
Is incorporated and publishes the daily newfpaper circulating 19,000 copies for 
21,232 students. The Jayhawker yearbook board Is also lncorpor4?^ed. Neither the 
newspaper nor the yearbook Is considered Independent of the University. 
Members of the |ournalism faculty serve as advisers for the newspaper staff. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.—The Kernel Corporation was incor- 
porated a year ago to publish the dally newspaper with a circulation of 11,000 for 
the 20/455 students. The yearbook Is published by a board of student publications 
and is not considered to be independent of the University. For a period of time 
both the newspaper and the yearbook were troublesome performers; a 
disillusioned ^jdmlnlstration was on the verge of dropping them lx)th. It hesitated 
since the half million dollars contributed to the University by the newspaper from 
Its profits established at least a sentimental tie. The University hired a, new pub- 
lisher for these publications. This energetic official and the remarkable young 
man who served ais editor managed to Incorporate the newspaper, which eased 
away from ah annual $40,000.studeht fee allocation to com 

yertisl hfl JnTOme^ im: jprpf e^|^^ dl rec^op^j?[s^mpl^ ■ 
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of th .* Kentucky Kernel during thb last two years. That independence com- 
plete nor pure by any stretch Of Imaglnatlbni ^ - 

First, the publisher who Is general manager and editorial staff adviser Is a uni- 
versity official whose salary Is paid for from University funds. She has university 
duties other than those associated with the newspaper; consequently, she works 
long, hard hours. Seven of the 13 members of the Initial board of directors were 
college officials. (32) The articles of incorporation require that assets shall be 
transferred to the University to provide |ournalism scholarships If the newspaper 
Is ever dissolved. The newspaper Is located In the |ournallsm building; |ournal- 
Ism students can earn limited academic credit by working on its staff, and |our- 
nalism faculty members are avaiSableto that staff for pleasant, informal advice. 
The paper had improved markably during the last year or so due largely to the 
skill of Mike Wines, its editor, and the publisher, Mrs. Nancy Green. It recently 
exposed ah athletic tutoring scandal which had been festering at the University 

'""^ITsuc^^^^^^ Kernel Press, Inc., is still assured financiaMy s^^^ 
cannot be cited finally yet. So far it has become mcorporated, cleaned Itself up ed- 
Tria^ y pu^^^^^^ typesetting equipment, and stabilized its advertising income 
o compensate for the withdrawal of student fees. Although the paper cou d be 
praised for each of these achievements none of them or no combination of them 
constitutes an independent newspaper. 

LaGranSe College, LaGrange, Ga.-The students at LaGrange College pub- 
lish a newspaper and a yearbook, each of whose editors is considered to serve as 
publishers The publications are considered to be independent of the college. No 
faculty advisers are provided. Neither publication is incorporated. 

Los Angeles College of Optometry, Los Angeles, Calif. -Apparently the stu- 
dent ed°?ors of the newspaper and the yearbook are publ ishers of the Pub .cations 
which are considered independent cf the college which provides no faculty advis- 
ers. The publirMions are not incorporated. 

University of Maine at Portland-Gorham, Portland, Maine— Student editors 
of the newspaper and yearbook at this branch campus serve as publishers for 
publications considered independent of the University which provides no faculty 
advisers. The publications are not Incorporated. 

University of Maryland, College Park, Md.-Maryland Media, Inc., publish- 
es the student daily newspaper, a black bi-weekly newspaper, a magazine, and 
yearbook. This corporation was created by the University after a nine-member 
commission recommended incorporation. . ^ * 

Maryland Media is granted funds from student fees by the Student Government 
Association. Two University faculty members are on its board of dl;ect°'-s by 
charter provisions, it uses rent-free University space. The publications, although 
edited independently and published by a responsible independent pubHsher, are 
and must remain a part of the University community according to the board of re- 

^^"^^Marymount Manhattan College, New York, N.Y.-Allhough no agency or 
oerson serves as publisher of the student publications, AAary mount Manhattan 
College considers them to be independent of the College. (34) The publications are 

' MItWgailttate University, East LansJng, Mich.-The Michigan Staie News 
is an incorporated daily newspaper wiih a circulation of 36,675 ^rthe Universi 
tv's 43,888 students. A University official serves as publisher. The Wolverine 
vearbook is a University publication whose publisher, a faculty member, ap- 
proves its content prior to puhJlcation.;Content of the newspaper does noiyndergo, 



prior approval since It Is Independent of the University as far as content is con- 
cerned. 

Article six of the Academic Freedom Report for Students at fAichigan State 
University defines student publications as publications In which students have 
been Involved in writing* publishing, and distributing and Includes publications of 
student living units, governing groups, student organizations, and other student 
groups. Students are assured maximum freedom of expression and ideas In such 
publications. Administrative units also may authorize funds for and assume spon- 
sorship of publications germane to the administrative unit. The Wolverine year- 
book and other such publications are designated as University Publications. Full 
freedom of content and editorial policy Is guaranteed to all such publications sub- 
ject only to the advice and counsel of the administrator or administrative unit. 
Circulation and subscription sales are rigidly regulated. (35) 

33. Michigan University, Ann Arbor/ Mich.— 1>ie Michigan Oa^Jy produces 
10,000 copies for the University's 36,507 students. It and the yearbook are pub- 
lished by a Board for Student Publications which includes faculty members In its 
membership. 

In the Code of Ethics (36) statement of the Daily, which every staff member Is 
admonished to redd and understand, the "independence" of the paper becomes 
quite unclear. The preamble indicates "As a newspaper published by the univer- 
sity of Michigan It Is incumbent upon the Daily always to f jve at heart the inter- 
ests of the University, and to refrain from any such actio.i as may compromise 
the University In the eyes of the Legislature. The code for the Michigan Daily pre- 
scribes: 

1. The editorial page shall not reflect one point of view to the exclusion of all oth- 
ers. 

2. Editorials badly written. In poor taste^ or based on faulty thinking will be de- 
nied publication. 

3. Racial or religious bias cannot be in editorials. 

4. Political discussion shall be confined specifically to issues and shall never 
embrace personal attacks on political figures. 

5. The Daily will not take sides In elections to the Board of Regents. 

6. There shall be no discussion of state appropriations to the University without 
previous editorial consultation with members of the Board In Control of Student 
Publications. 

7 . Members of the staff are to seek advice and assistance from faculty members 
throughout the campus. 

6. All interviews with faculty members shall be checked with the interviewee ei- 
ther personally or by phone before they are published. 

9. Reports of University (ectures shall whenever possible, be checked with the 
head of the department sponsoring the particular lecture. 

10. Sex crimes shall not be discussed In news or editorial columns. 

11. Violent crimes, except of immediate local interest, shall no! be discussed. 

12. Suicides of alumni shall not be reported, except if they occur In the immedi- 
ate vicinity, in which case they shall be dealt with with extreme care. 

13. Crimes involving students or faculty shall not be reported without first noti- 
fying the proper University authorities. 

14. News Items of a pornographic nature shall have no place In the Daily. 

In a practical sense, student st<)ff members generally ignore these prohibitions 
written In 1940 t>ecause they are iournalistlcally ludicrous; consequently, the 
Board is frequently In session to look into matters. 

Michael Raddock, vICQ^presldent for university relations* reports that the pub- 
lic doesn't really consider the Dally as being independent of the University. "I've 
got plenty of letters to proye It/' he says. (37) 

Despite the above data, the Michigan Daily is frequently pointed to as an exam- 
ple of an "independent" newspaper. 

The newspaper has been strong financially, its buliding was paid for from year- 
book and Jiewspaper profits and It pays for utilities. Even so It frequently has a 
sizable profit each year. 

V^^w York University, New York City, N.Y.— New York University Is a pri- 
vate utviversity of 42,000 students In 16 schools and colleges. The Washington 
Square Center has three publications which fail In the newspaper category: 
Washington Square Journal which 5s the sports, news, and features paper with a 
circulation of 20,000. Cold Duck Is a weekly "new {ournallsm'' paper which deals 
with the arts, long political columns, humor and which also uses f^w York Maga- 
zitte syndicate service features (circulation 10,000). Commentator Is the School of 
Law weekly, which deals with Intraschool matters and the social action programs 
of the law school. 

The administration of the University considers the editorial boards of the news- 
papers to be the agency publishing them. The papers use phrases like "published 
^ by the students of N.Y.U."; for would be a more accurate word than "by." 
r:Ty\r^ North Carolina Central College— The Campus Echo had Its university funds 
zliS!^^ defunct, but a recent court decision restored Its funds. (38) 

— Northland College, Ashtand, Wis.— Afl campus a>mmunlcatlons medlft ar« 



.pointed by the Unlvek sity president and three sti 
ate. The president-treasurer of the board must m] 
ident of the University and other reports requin 
tions. The Board selects editors and business m 
may dismiss them for cause. The Board deten 
members. (40) 

The Constitution and bylaws of the Students 
be approved by the Student Senate. 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Ok| 
Company, Inc., publishes a daily newspaper wltl 
The Board of Directors of Student Publications 
the yearbook or the newspaper Is considered Indi 
nallsm faculty members serve as advisers and t| 
nallsm is publisher. Five university officials a 
are the six members of the board of directors of 
pany. (41) 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.— The 
Inc., publishes 10,000 copies of a dally newspaper 
directors Includes three faculty members appoij 
students appointed by the student body presidei 
ness manager of the paper. (42) Each year the 
the student government for bulk subscriptions of 
bulk subscriptions have to be contracted with the 
The Daily Emerald is frequently cited as an e{ 
paper, but It obviously Is very dependent on ann 
a board dominated by representatlvr/j of student] 
ministration. 

Pennsylvania State University, University 
publishes 15,500 copies of a daily newspaper for 
The yearbook Is a chartered student organizatloi 
dent. As a matter of fact, an administrative off^ 
prior to publication. The newspaper has no offi' 
space and the UNIVERSITY BUYS SUBSCRIP 
TION. It does not have to obtain a student orgai 
dents and faculty are members of the corporatiPi 
ture is currently under revision. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N.J.— Th 
Company, inc., publishes 2,900 copies of a daily 
5,241 students. The yearbook Is sponsored by \h 
Princeton tradition of a free press for students di 
faculty member Is on the board of directors. 

Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind.— Tl 
les In a University with 26,199 students. Occasion 
an independent newspaper. This view grew out of 
which was badly handled by those officials. The E 
d'tlon has deteriorated badly during the last seve 
buy an offset press from the University Foundal 
Union building. Its fortunes are at low ebb now. I 
press It Is trying to find a buyer tor the press who 
per. Press runs have diminished to about 2,500 cof 

Queens College of the City University of New 
is published by Student Press, Inc. A second new 
as a club chartered by the college. Both areconsl^ 
sity; however, faculty members and admir>lstrat< 
directors. 

Saint Leo College^ Saint Leo, Fla.— The stud 
be Independent of the college "to a great extent as 

Saint Atery's College, Notre Dame, Ind.— Tl 
independently of the college but the yearbook has 
content prior to publication. 

Salisbury State College. Salisbury^ AAd.— Tt 
process of incorporation. 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S.O 
yearbook are published by an incorporated Stude 
iawsof this board Indicate that the principal office 
University. The board members include two stu( 
association president and approved by the student 
all students, a student appointed by the head of tl 
appointed by the public relations office. The latte 
A journal ism faculty member is an ex-offlcio 
serves as adviser for the newspaper and yearbc 
Student publications can be assigned to the boa 
association president and by university offici 
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|ss^on shall be confined specifically to Issues and shall never 
I attacks on political figures, 
not take sides in elections to the Board of Regents. 
J no discussion of state appropriations to the University without 
■consultation with members of the Board in G>ntrol of Student 

( staff are to seek advice and assistance from faculty members 
Impus. 

{with faculty members shall be checked with th® interviewee ei- 
^y phone before they are published, 
^verslty lectures shall whenever possible, be checked with the 
tment sponsoring the particular lecture, 
fall not be discussed in news or editorial columns. 
&s, except of immediate local Interest, shall not be discussed. 
Jumni shall not be reported, except If they occur in the immedi- 
ch case they shall be dealt with with extreme care. 

/Ing students or faculty \ha\\ not be reported without first not!- 
University authorities. 

If a pornographic nature shall have no ptace In the Daily. 
Inse, student staff members generally Ignore these prohibitions 
^cause they are iournalistically ludicrous; consequently, the 
ly in session to look into matters. 

pk, vice-president for university relations, reports that the pub- 
^onsider the Daily as being independent of the University. "I've 

i to prove It," he says. (37) 
i/e data, the Michigan Dally is frequently pointed to as an exam- 
bndi^nt" newspaper. 

|hds been strong financially. Its building was paid for from year* 
profits and It pays for utilities. Even so It frequently has a 
th year. 

|ni versify, fiew York City, N.Y.— ^ew York University Is a prl- 
42,000 students in 16 schools and college. The Washington 
as three publications which fall in the newspaper categcMry: 
|re Journal, which Is the sports^ news, and features paper with/ a 

€oU Duck is a weekly ''new (ournallsm" paper which 
I political columns, humor and which also uses New York Maga^ 
i^ice features (circulation 10#000). Commentator Is the School of 
I deals with Intraschool matters and the social action programs 

|t:on of the University considers the editorial boards of the news- 
jency publishing them. The papers use phrases like ^'published 

0 i9r would be a more accurate word ttian 
\E RI Q^' Cbllege^The Campus Ecbo had Its university funds 



pointed by the University president and three students ejected by the Student Sen- 
ate. The president-treasurer of the board must make an annual report to the pres* 
Ident of the University and other reports required by university rules and regula- 
tions. The Board selects editors and business managers for the publications and 
may dismiss them for cause. The Board determines salaries paid student staff 
members. {40] 

The Constitution and bylaws of the Students Publishing Company, Inc., had to 
be approved by the Student Senate. , 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla.— The O'Colleglan Publishing 
Company, Inc., publishes a daily newspaper with 15,000 copies for 19^935 students. 
The Board of Directors of Student Fublicatlons publishes the yearbook. Neither 
the yearbook or the newspaper Is considered independent of ^he University. Jour- 
nalism faculty members serve as advSsers and the director of the school of jour 
nalism is publisher. Five university officials and the student newspaper editor 
are the six members of the board of directors of the O'Cblleglan Publishing Com- 
pany. (41) 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.— The Emerald Publishing Company, 
IncpublisheslCOOOcoplesof adallynewspaper for 15,249 students. The board of 
directors Includes three faculty members appointed by the president and three 
students appointed by the student body presid^iit as wef( as the editor and busi- 
ness manager of the paper. (42) Each year the corporation must negotiate with 
the student government for bulk subscriptions of about $26,400 and $7/500 worth of 
bulk subscriptions have to be contracted with the University administration. 

The Dally Emerald is frequently cited as an exampte of an independent news- 
paper, but it obviously is very dependent on annual subscription negotlallons and 
a board dominated by representatives of student government and University ad- 
ministration. 

Pennsylvania State Uif^iversity, University Park, Pa.— The Collegian, Inc., 
publishes 15,500 copies of a daily newspaper for the University's 38,448 students. 
The yearbook Is a chartered student organization and is not considered indepen 
dent. As a matter of fact* an administrative official approved yearbook content 
prior to publication. The newspaper has no official tie, yet it is provided offJce 
space and the UNIVERSITY BUYS SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FREE DISTRvBU- 
TION. It does not have to obtain a student organization charter to function. Stu- 
dents and faculty are members of the corporation's board. The corporation struc^ 
ture is currently under revision. 

Princeton University* Princeton^ N.J,— The Dally Princetonian Publishing 
Company, Inc., publishes 2,900 copies of a daily newspaper for the University's 
5,241 students. The yearbook Is sponsored by the junior and senior elates. The 
Princeton tradition of a free press for students dates back to the 18th Century. A 
faculty member is on the board of directors. 

Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind.— The Exponent publishes 6,000 cop- 
ies In a University with 26,199 students. Occasionally, it Is cited as an example of 
an independent newspaper. This vilew grew out of a clash with the iitdmlnistration 
which was badly handled by those officials. The Expor^ent Milch has a strong tra- 
dition has deteriorated batMy during thfi last several years, it borrowed money to 
buy an offset press from the University Foundation. It is located In the Student 
Union building. Its fortunes are at low ebb now. Unable to make payments on the 
press it is trying to find a buyer for the press who would be wlliing to print the pa- 
per. Press runs have diminished to about 2,500 copies. 

Queens u>llegeof the City University of New York— The Phoenix newspaper 
is published by Student Press, inc. A second newspaper, Newsbeaf, Is published 
as a club chartered by the college. Both are considered Independent of the Univer- 
sity ; however, faculty members and administrators are members of the board of 
directors. 

Saint Leo College/ Saint Leo, Fla.— The student newspaper Is considered to 
be independent of the college "to a great extent as is the yearbook.'' 

Saint AAary's College, Notre Dame, Ind.^The student newspaper operates 
independently of the college but the yearbook has advisers* one of whom approves 
content prior to publication. 

Salisbury State College, Salisbury, AAd.^The student newspaper Is In the 
process of Incorporation. 

UitV versify of South Dakota, Vermillion, S.D.— The campus newspaper and 
yearbook are published by an Incorporated Student Publications Board. The by- 
laws of this board Indicate that the principal office of the publications shall be the 
Unlveniity* The board members Include two students appointed by the student 
association president and approved by the student senate^ tvw students elected by 
all students, a student appointed by the head of the iournallsm division, and one 
appblnted by the public relations office. The latter two are non-voting m^bers. 
A iournattsm faculty member is an ex<offlcio member of the board. He also 
s^es as adviser for the newspaper and yearbook. 
Student publications can be assigned to the board's iurisdiction by ttte student 



4. Political d1Sv:ussion shall be confined specifically to issues and shall never 
embrace personal attacks on poiitical figures. 

5. The Daily wiii nottalce sides in elections to the Board of Regents. 

6. There shall be no discussion of state appropriations to the University without 
previous editorial consultation with members of the Board In Control of Student 
Publications. . - • 

7. AAembers of the staff are to seek advice and assistance from faculty members 
throughout the campus. 

. 8. All Intervlewswlth faculty members shall be checked wtth the interviewee ei- 
ther personally or by phone beiFore they are published. 

9. Reports of University lectures shall whenever possible, be checked with the 
head of the department sponsoring the particular lecture. 

10. Sex crimes shall not be discussed In news or editorial columns. 

11. Violent crimes^ except of immediate local interest, shall not be discussed. 

12. Suicides of alumni shall not be reported, except If they occur In the Immedi- 
ate vicinity, in which case they shall be dealt with with extreme care. 

13. Crimes Involving students or faculty shall not be reported without first noti- 
fying the proper University authorities. 

14. News items of a pornographic nature shall have no place In the Dally. 

in a practical sense, student staff members generally ignore these prohibltbns 
written In 1940 because they are jOMrnallstlcally ludicrous; consequently, the 
Board is frequently in session to look Into matters. 

Michael Raddock, vice-president for university relations, reports that the pub- 
lic doesn't really consider the Daily as being Independent of the University. "I've 
got plenty of letters to prove it," he says. (37) 

Despite the above datar the Michigan Dally is frequently pointed to as an exam- 
ple of an "Independent" newspaper. 

The newspaper has been strong flnanclaily. Its building was paid for from year- 
book and newspaper profits and It pays for utilities. Even so It frequently has a 
sizable profit each year. 

New Vbrk University, New York City, N.Y.— New York Jnlverslty Is a pri. 
vate university of 42,000 students In 16 schools and colleges. The Washington 
Square Center has three publications which fail In the newspaper category: 
Washington Square Journal, which Is the sports, news, and features paper with a 
circulation of 20,000. Cold Duck Is a weekly "new journalism" paper which deaK"^ 
with the arts, long political columns, humor and which also uses New York ^i^ga- 
zine syndicate service features {circulation 10,000). Commentator Is the School of 
Law weekly, which deals with Intraschool matters and the social actf ^n programs 
of the law school. 

The administration of the University considers the editorial boards of the news- 
papers to be the agency publishing them. The papers use phrases like "published 
by the students of N. Y.U."; for would be a more accurate word than "by." 

North Carolina Central College— The Campus Echo had Its university funds 
cut off. It became defunct, but a recent court decision restored its funds. (38) 

Northland College, Ashland, Wis.— All campus communications media are 
under the total control of the Northland College Cbmmunlcations Commission, 
Inc. These Include the student newspapers, the yearbook, a literary magazine, 
and a radio station. This Incorporation Is considered strong enough to n^a^Ve the 
publications "absolutely, legally, and actually 'Independent' of the College^." But 
members of the faculty serve as advisers on an informal basis. A description of 
the Commission raises questions about "independence." 

The Communications Commission (39) Is composed of nine menhbers. Three 
are students selecred by the Student Association. Four student editors belong. 
One faculty member and one administrator serve. If there Is a dispute on the 
Commission, a student Supreme Cburt settles It. The Communications Commis- 
sion has an independent budget and the College serves as collection agency. 
There Is no way the College or the Student Association can censor any campus 
media, and the Communications Commission is prohibited from doing so by its 
by-lav^. 

The Commission appoints the four editors. Each editor appoints a staff which 
must be made up of students and the Commission must confirm these appoint- 
ments. 

Among the reasons the Commission can use to dismiss an editor are these: 

1. publication of slanderous, tibelous^ or defamatory statements, or the broad- 
cast thereof # as defined by the Northland College Criminal Code, though no prose- 
cution under the criminal code need occur. 

2. the publication or broadcasting of demonstrably false or mlsl^dlng state- 
ments designed to cause panic or damage to persons or property. 

The by-laws of the Commission clearly Indicate that Northland College really 
does not comprehend the nature <Df libel. 

Northwestern University^ Evanston, III.— The Students Publishing Cwnpa- 
ny# Inc., publishes the yearbook and the daily newspaper which circulates 11,000 
copies for students. A chemistry department faculty member serves as 
O an ofJW Board of Student PubUcatlons vA\\ch is also the board of directors 
g[^(]; »rporatlon and Includes three foculty members and one alumnus all ap- 
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Associated Students publish the paper. The 
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Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif.— Tl 
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Southern AAethodist University, Dallas, 
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University of Tennessee— The Daily Beaco 
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install Vi as a university activity and pay off its d< 
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University are part of Vanderbllt Student Comi 
sidered Independent of tCie University in a legal sc 
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The yearbook is a chartered student organization and is not considered indepen 
dent. As a matter of fact, an administrative official approved yearbook conten 
prior to publication. The newspaper has no official tie/ yet It Is provided office 
space and the UNIVERSITY BUYS SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FREE DISTRIBU- 
TION. It does not have to obtain a student organization charter to function. Stu 
dents and faculty are members of the corporation's board. The corporation struc 
ture Is currently under revision. 

Princeton University/ Princeton/ N.J.— The Dally Princetonlan Publishing 
Company, Inc., publishes 2,900 copies of a dally newspaper for the University's 
5/241 students. The yearbook Is sponsored by the junior and senior c!asses. The 
Princeton tradition of a free press for students dates back to the 18th Century. A 
faculty member is on the board of directors. 

Purdue University, West Lafayette^ Ind.— The Exponent publishes 6,000 cop- 
ies in a University with 26,199 students. Occasionally, It Is cited as an example of 
an independent newspaper. This view grew out of a clash with the administration 
which was badly handled by those officials. The Exponent which has a strong tra- 
dition has deteriorated badly during the last several years. It borrowed money to 
buy an offset press from the University Foundation. It is located In the Student 
Union building. Its fortunes are at low ebb now. Unable to make payments on the 
press it is trying to find a buyer for the press who would be willing to print the pa- 
per. Press runs have diminished to about 2,500 copies. 

Queens College of the City University of New York— The Phoenjx newspaper 
Is published by Student Press, Inc. A second newspaper, Newsbeat, Is published 
as a club chartered by the college. Botti are considered Independent of the Univer- 
sity; ho'Afever, faculty members and administrators are members of the board of 
directors. 

Saint Leo College/ Saint Leo, Fla.*— The student newspaper is considered to 
be independent of the college "to a great extent as Is the yearbook." 

Saint Mary's College/ Notre Dame, Ind.— The student newspaper operates 
Independently of the college but the yearbook has advlserS/ one of whom approves 
content prior to publication. 

Salisbury State College, Salisbury/ Md.— The student newspaper Is In the 
process of incorporation. 

University of South Dakota/ Vermillion/ S.D.— The campus newspaper and 
yearbook are published by an incorporated Student Publications Board. The by- 
laws of th^s board Indicate that the principal office of the publications shaK be the 
University. The board members Include two students appointed by the student 
association president and approved by the student senate^ two students elected by 
all students/ a student appointed by the head of the journaiism dWislonf and on? 
appointed by the public relations office. The latter two are non-vo\\^ng members. 
A lournalism faculty member is an ex-offlclo member of the board. He also 
serves as adviser for the newspaper and yearbook. 

Student publications can 1:^ assigned to the board's jurisdiction by the student 
association president and by university officials who are sponsors of such 
publications. The board appoints and dismisses and establishes salaries. It is 
financially and legally responsible for editorial content and financial tran- 
sactions. (43) 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Callf.--Although the 
newspaper Is Incorporated It Is not considered Independent of the College. The 
Associated Students publish the paper. The Journalism Department also 
publishes a newspaper as part of their laboratory classes. 

Stanford University/ Palo AltO/ Callf.^The Stanford DaU>f has received 
considerable notice recently as the new Independent newspaper. Its corporation 
Is operated by a nine-member boards five of whom are students. Student fee funds 
and University bulk subscription^; :*re being discontinued over a three-year 
period. The paper Is searching for alternate income possibilities. Success of thef 
plan cannot be evaluated until 1976. Ilie University will have to provide housing at 
a nominal rent charge since It has a budding constructed from funds specifically 
provided for suc^ a bulling. 

State University of Hth York at ^tonybrook^ N.Y.--The newspaper and 
yearbook are considered 1nde|E>endent. Tho newspaper is published bv the 
Statesman Association which Is not IncorporaVed. A visiting lecturer provides 
advice In an unofficial c/jipacity and as a favor toi the staff. 

Southern AAethod'Ist University/ Dallas, Tex.— The Board of Student 
Publications Is curren;)fly publishing the student n^spaper. A Student's 
Publishing Company Is seeking Incorporation. At present the director of student 
publications works with each staff* He Is an associate professor tif joupnaiism. 

University of Tennessee-^The Daily Beacon of the KnoxvDIe campus tried 
"Independence^ for awhile but went so badly In debt that the University had to re- 
install It as a uuvijrslty activity and pay off Its debts, lite student publications at 
the QiattanoojCk^ campus are not considered independent and have faculty 
members as at^sers. 

Vanderbllt University. Nashville, Tenn.— All student publications at Vandei bllt 
tinlverslty are part of Vanderbllt Student Communications, Inc./ and are con- 
sidered Independent of the University In a legal sense. 



Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.— The newspaper and yearbook at 
Vassar College are both considered to be independent of the College. This plan is 
not a new one at Vassar since the publications have always been independent. 
They are published by the staff and are not Incorporated. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville^ Va.— The Board of Visiters of the 
University of Virginia is considered the publisher of the newspaper— an In- 
corporated dally with 10,000 circulation for 15,000 students. The yearbook is also 
Incorporated and appears to be more Independent of the University than the 
newspaper is. 

Washington University, St. Louls# Ato.— Cannpus Publications^ Inc., 
publishes the newspaper and is being petlt3oned to re-establish a yearbook. Both 
are considered independent of the University which nonetheless provides for a 
publications adviser fronn the student affairs area. An associate professor of 
accounting is president of the corporation whose board Includes four faculty 
nf)enr?ibers appointed by the Faculty Senate Council, two administrators appointed 
by the chancellor from student affairs and from the University Publications 
Office/ two students appointed by the Student Unlon# and two students from 
publications staffs. (44) 

Western Illinois University, AAacomb^ III.— The Student Government Associ- 
ation contracts with a private. Incorporated publisher to produce a newspaper 
whose staff Is hired by that publisher who uses students and non-students as paid 
employees. The Student Government Association publishes a yearbook whose 
staff Is advised about content prior to publication by a director of publlcatloiis. 
The newspaper system l3 an attempt to sidestep an Illinois legal provision which 
declares each Illinois state college or university Is publisher of student publica- 
tions which are organized with Institutional sponsorship, supported in whole or 
part, with state funds originating from student activity fees. Each institution is di- 
rected to promulgate policies aimed at sustaining publications of high quality. 

Institutional leadership 9s responsible for student publications In accord with 
the objectives of the Institutions. The Board of Governors of State Colleges and 
Universities endorses the principle of freedom of expression and recognizes the 
obligations, legal and ethical, common to all publications of high quality. The 
truth and judgment implicit In responsible communications are expected to be 
observed In assessing whether material for students publications satisfies such 
obligations. (45) 

The Western Illinois system appears to be In violation of the rules established 
by the Board of Governors. 

William Patterson College, Waynei N.J.— The student newspaper and 
yei%rbook of WMIIam Patterson are both considered Independent of the colifege. 
The newspaper fs Incorporated. Both publications are funded by the .student 
government association. 

Roger Williams College, Bristol, R.I.— The newspaper Is published by 
Student Publications, Inc., and the yearbook Is published by student government. 
A faculty adviser approves yearbook content prior to publication and it Is not 
considered independent of the collegers the newspaper Is. The board of directors 
is made up of students and the paper receives student fee money, 

Ur^versity of NA^sconsIn at Green Bay— The newspaper is considered In- 
dependent of the University. It Is published by students and Is not Incorporated. It 
is supported by student fee funds. The newspaper Is covered by the 1965 statement 
of the Board off Regents of tiie University off Wisconsin which encourages and 
support* freedom of expression In stiMtent publications. 

University of Wisconsin af'Madison^ Wise.— The D»fly Cardinal publishes 
8,500 copies for the University's 34#000 students. There Is Also a semi-weekly 
paper. Both the newspapers and yearbook are Incorporated. Although considered 
Independent of the University, both must be controlled by students. The Board of 
Regents encourages and supports freedom of expression In student publications. 
The Board believes that no Regents legislator^ or other person slK>uld be able to 
prescribe ^at shall be orthodox and therefore acceptable for publication and 
what shall be unorthodox and therefore Interdicted. (46) 

Sophomores elect two and lunlors etect one member of the board of the 
Wisconsin Badger yearbook corporation. Each board member stays In office until 
the end of his senior year. Three faculty members appointed by the President 
serve as advisory members of the Board. (47) 

Five members of the board of the Cardinal daily newspaper must be students, 
elected by students In campus-wide voting. Three faculty members are appointed 
by the President of the University. (48) 

The Student Life and Interests CdmmlMee of the University of Wisconsin has 
the same |ur Isdldlon ovar the Dally Cardinal Corporation which it has over o»her 
student organliationt except that W has no voice In matters of editorial or 
business policy or in the selection ^ retention of the personnel (except as to 
i^w^9^ia>ill»y) of the Dally Cardinal. (49) 

E RI C Yale University, New Haven, Conn.— The Yale Dally Mews circulates 4^000 
™^?.les among 8,?00 students. It Is cited often as an Independent newspaper. Its 
^. I t ii..iii.ii«siiiHMitiniMf ftiffmimhiBMadalyr"' '^^^ 



have student publications that could measure up to fhe 21 Cf 
tutes an ''Independent"^' publication. The two are the Harv 
Yale Dally Nev/s. Each of these newspapers have an all-aiun 
In their corporations, but they do qualify under the 21 criter 
use the names of th^^r universities. PeK^aps others might 
does not support such claims at present. 

This datum Is overwhelming since the NCCPA stusiy 
publications In B99 colleges and universities. 

In fact and preference, America's institutions or higher 
rushed, trended, or limped to anything which could be 
dependent'' college press. 

At this point It -weW may be appf oprlate to ask if being 
University and Its students is a desirable state. An answ 
campus press should emulate the commercial press arid be ' 

Such a vlev^' would suggest agali\i that an analysis would nc 
the publications should be lnd:&pendent from. 

Dally newspafiers are organized as commercial enter 
States. It's better business io own more than one newspap 
chain of newspapers could be the best business of al 
newspapers published in the United States In 1973, most an 
chain or group. (50) One hundred sixty-six newspaper ct 
newspapers. Twenty-four large chains own 506 dailies, whi 
own M dailies. Oniy 693 dailies are "Independently" ownec 
are also frequently owned by chains. Perhaps some would 
dependence" is not too Important. 

The Booth Newspaper Group, for example, is a small 
speafclng. But Its annual report for 1972 Indicates a total 
more than $73,000,t)00 for Its eight dailies. 

Booth's commitment to Its shareholders is to Increase 
vestment in the company over the long term. Achievemen 
requires an.equal commitment to building a professional vt 
rooted in the pursuit of excellence. In which people at al I lev 
fullest potential, according to the 1972 annual report. 

This Is grand language. John S. Knight wrote a strof 
ownership for his group. He Indicated that the Knight grc 
provide sensible busirieti;^ practices for newspapers whose 
freely within the chftlpj, (51) 

But W. J. Valentine,, publisher of the Antelope Valle 
California, took the group idea to task by telling Editor ai 
that "you can't be a free enterpriser, and be a group operat 
group." (53) It'sacontradidlon In terms, he said. 

If group ownership can arouse a debate on the "Indepe 
merclal press/ perhaps an additional discussion \ftrouid 
political affiliations of several newspapers. The N. W. Ayer 
cals records these official allegiances. 
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5le, N.Y.— The newspaper and yearbook at 
I to be independent of the College. This plan is 
le publications have always been Independent. 
Id are not incorporated. 

Jrlottesvllle. Va.— The Board of Visitors of the 
Bred the publisher of the newspaper-— an In- 
platlon for 15.000 students. The yearbook Is also 
n^ore Independent of the University than the 

1st. Louis, Arto.— Campus Publications, inc., 
^Ing petitioned to re-estabSfsh a yearbook. Both 
he University which nonetheless provides for a 
Itudent affairs drea. An associate professor of 
porporatlon whose board Includes four faculty 
ity Senate Council, two administrators appointed 
r affairs and from the University Publications 
|by She Student Unlon^ and two students from 

icomb, HI.— The Student Government Assocl- 
Incorporated publisher to produce a newspaper 
Isher who uses students and non-studen\^ as palc3 
Sment Association publishes a yearbook whose 
rior to publication by a director of publications* 
^mpt to sidestep an ll/ilnols legal provision which 
)e or university Is publisher of student publlca- 
[Institutional sponsorship, supported In whole or 
I from student activity fees. Each Institution is dl* 
led at sustaining publications of high quality, 
sponsible for student publications in accord with 
The Board of Governors of State Colleges and 
|ple of freedom of expression and recognizes the 
common to all publications of higfi quality^ The 
Jre^^slble communications are expected to be 
Imaterlal for students publications satisfies such 

^ppears to be In violation (of the rules established 

ge, Wayne, N.J. —The student newspaper and 
are both considered Independent of the college. 
^ Goth publications are funded by the student 

Bristol, R.I.— The newspaper Is published by 
ie yearbook is published by siudeni government. 
|arbook content prior to publication and It Is not 
[ollege as the newspaper Is. The board of directors 
baper receives student fee money, 
(at Green Bay— The newspaper Is considered In- 
lis published by students and Is not Incorporated. It 
|l$. The newspaper Is covered by the \96S stafenfiftnt 
University of Wisconsin which encouraoes and 
I In studant iHibDcafions. ^ 
»t AAadlson^ WSsc.*^The Daily Cardinal publlshm 
f*% 34,000 students. There Is also a saml-weekly 
|d yearbook are Incorporated. Although considered 
I both must be controlled by students. The Board of 
ts freedom of expression In student publications, 
jent, legislator, or other person should be able to 
M and therefore acceptable for publication and 
t therefore interdicted. (46) 
iunlors elect one member of ^he board of the 
brporatlon. Each board member stays In office until 
iree faculty members appointed by the President 
I of the Board. (47) 

1 of the Cardinal dally n^yvspaper must be students* 
•wide voting. Three facut^y members are appointed 
tity. (48) 

Committee of the University of Wisconsin has 
Da^ly Cardinal Corporation which it has over other 
jjt that it has no voice bi mattcH's of editorial or 
llecHon or retention of the personnel (txcept as to 
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have student publications that could measure up to the 21 criteria of what consti- 
tutes an "independent"^' publication. The two are the Harvard Crimson and the 
Yale Daily News. Each of these newspapers have an all-afumni board of directors 
h heir corporations, but they do qualify under the 21 criteria except that they do 
use the names of their universities. Perhaps otners might In the future, but data 
does not support such claims at present. 

This datum is overwhelming since the NCCPA study encompassed 1,452 
publications In 899 colleges and universities. 

(n fact and preference, America's Institutions or higher education have not 
rushed, trended, or limped to anything which could be considered an "in- 
dependent" college press. 

At this point It well may be appropriate to ask if being "Independent" of the 
University and Its students is a desirable state. An answer would be that the 
ca.Tipus press should emulate the commercial press and be "independent." 

Such a view would suggest again that an analysis would need some idea of what 
the publications should be Independent from. 

Dally newspapers are organized as commercial enterprises In the United 
States. It's better business to own more than one newspaper; Kndeed, an entire 
chain of newspapers could be the best business of all. Of the 1,761 daily 
newspapers published In the United States In 1973« most are part of a newspaper 
chain or group. (50) One hundred sixty *slx newspaper chains own b068 dally 
nempapcrs. Twenty-four large chains own 506 dallies, while U2 smaller chains 
own 562 dailies. Only 693 dailies are "Independently" owned. Weekly newspapers 
are also frequently owned by chains. Perhaps some would say this form of "in- 
depenc^ence" Is not too Important. 

The Booth Newspaper Group^ for example. Is a small chain, comparatively 
speaking. But its annual report for 1972 indicates a total operating revenue of 
more than $73,000,000 fof Its eight dailies. 

Booth's comtDitment to Its shareholders is to Increase the value of their In^ 
vestment in the company over the long term. Achievement of this goal in turn 
requires an equal commitment to building a professional working environment, 
rooted i?» the pursuit of excellence, in which people at all levels can grow to their 
fullest potential, according to the 1972 annual report. 

This is grand language* John S. Knlgtit wrote a strong defense of group 
ownership for his group. He Indicated that the Knight group is a necessity to 
provide sensible business practices for newspapers whose editors operate very 
freely within the <:hain. (51) 

But W. J. Vai^ine. publisher of the Anfetope Valley Ledger*6azette in 
California, took the group Idea to task by telling Editor and Publisher readers 
tlhat "you can't be a free enterpriser, and be a group operator, or a member of a 
group." (52) It's a contradiction in term9i# he said. 

If group ownership cein arouse a debate on the "independence" of the com* 
merclal press, perhaps an additional discussior: would come by the stated 
political affiliations of several ne^spaper^t The N. W. Ayer Directory ^ Periodi- 
cals records these official allegiances. 

In the United States at feast 251 daily newspape *s have declared themselves <o 
be independently Rr^ubttcan or actually f>art of tKe Republican structure. 
Democrat commitments are higher at 281 designations. ThuSf 532 daily 
newtpapMv are automatically aligned politically. The Republicans have 1,170 
wwfcly papors signed up# while fhm Dennocrats can list .I«ft75 weeklies. C^alnly 
these figures which reveal a third of America's commerciAl pressls committed to 
a political view could trigger questioning of tha strength'of the Indapandence of 
some commercial new%paper%. 

Newspapers would« of course* point out this classification Is a mechanical one 
designed to obtain approval to publish legal advertisements. Such approval could 
be tagged as a thinly disguised plan to provide Indirect subsidy to newM>dpers 
through state regulations. ' 

On the federal levels newspapers en|oy a form of Indirect subsidy In the form of 
very tow second class mailing rates. Af /nost all commercial dally and weekly 
papers have a second class mailing perm it. To get one. they must appli^ and agree 
to provide the U.S, Post Off lf;e with a publlsher-ovwier's statement and circulation 
figures. The paper ^st publish specified data In each issue. Newspapers would 
indicate these requirements are not really content-control devices* but merely 
mechanical and fiscal provisions. (S3) 

A/lany <polleges and universities do not Impose provisions as specific or 
demanding on their student publications. 

if the commercial press can be considered free despite entaogJements with 
corporate reality or small government regulations for fiscal purpo€e5* ^he 
campus press could be also considered frf« even though it too has fiscal 
arrangements with Its university. But the college press n>ot "independent" from 
its college. 

Hon does not mean •'lndei?«ndence. And ''Independence" 

rfions 



Institutional leadership Is responsible for student publications in accord with 
the objectives of the institutions. The Board of Governors of State Colleges and 
Universities endorses the principle of freedom of expression and recognizes the 
obligations, legal and ethical, common to all publications of high quality. The 
truth and judgment Implicit In responsible communications are expected to be 
observed In assessing whether material for students publications satisfies such 
obligations. (45) 

The Western Illinois system appears to be In violation of the rules established 
by the Board of Governors. 

William Patterson College, Wayne, N.J.— Th*> student newspaper and 
yearbook of William Patterson are both considered independent of the college. 
The newspaper Is Incorporated. Both publications are funded by the student 
government association. 

Roger Williams College, Bristol, r.i — The newspaper is published by 
Student Publications/ Inc., and the yearbook Is published by student government. 
A faculty adviser approves yearbook content prior to publication and It Is hot 
considered independent of the college as the newspaper is. The bcMird of directors 
Is made up of students and the paper receives student fee money. 

University of Wissconsin at Green Bay— The newspaper h considered in- 
dependent of the University. It is published by students and is not Incorporated. It 
is supported by student fee funds. The newspaper is covered by the 1965 statement 
of the Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin which encourages and 
^upt>QrH frewk>m of ^prm%%ionJn f tudent pubfic«tion»,. > '-^.-^r^^^J.'^' 2? 

University of Wisconsin at Madison, Wise— The Daily Cardinal publishes 
8,500 copies for the University's 34,000 students. There Is also a semUweekly 
paper Both the newspapers and yearbook are incorporated. Although considered 
lndei»ndent of the University, both must be controlled by students. The Board of 
Regents encourages and supports freedom of expression in student publications. 
The Board believes that no Regent, legislator, or other person should be able to 
prescribe what shall be orthodox and therefore acceptable for publication and 
what shall be unorthodox and therefore interdicted. (46) u ^ ^ *u 

Sophomores elect two and juniors elect one member of the board of the 
Wisconsin Badger yearbook corporation. Each board member stays in office until 
the end of his senior year. Three faculty members appointed by the President 
serve as advisory Wtembers of the Board. (47) 

Five members of the board of the Cardinal dallly newspaper must be students, 
elected by students In campus-wlde voting. Three faculty members are appointed 
by the President of the University. (48) 

The Student Life and Interests Committee of the University of Wisconsin has 
the same jurisdiction over the Daily Cardinal Corporation which It has over other 
student organliations except that it has no voice in matters of editorial or 
business policy or in the selection or retention of the personnel (^5xcept as to 
eligibility) of the Daily Cardinal. (49) 

Yale University, New Haven, Cor^.-The Yate Daily News circuCates 4,000 
copies among 8,900 students. It Is dted often as an independent newst;>aper. Its 
board of directors Includes student statt members and alumni who served as statt 
members while students. ^ 1 - * 

A careful reading of the data from each of the colleges, indicates that only two 
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Booth's commitment to its shareholders Is to increase the 
vestment in the company over the long term. Achievement 
requires an equal commitment to building a professional wor 
rooted In the pursuit of excellence, in which people at all leveh 
fullest potential, according to the 1972 annual report. 

This Is grand language. John S. Knight wrote a strong 
ownership for his group. He Indicated that the Knight group 
provide sensible business practices for newspapers whose edi 
freely within the chain. (51) 

But W. J. Valentine, publisher of the Antetope Valley 
California, took the group idea to task by telling Editor and 
that "you can't be a free enterpriser, and be a group operator, 
group." (52) It's a contradiction In terms, he said. 

If group ownership can arouse a debate on the ''Independi 
merclal press, perhaps an additional discussion would co; 
political affiliations of several newspapers. The N. W. Ayer Oh. 
cals records these official allegiances. 
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Many colleges and universities do not Impose proviRic 
demanding on their sludent publications. 

If the commercial press can be considered free despite cf 
corporate reality or small government regulations for fif 
campus press could be also considered free even though 
arrangements with Its university. But the college press is not ' 
Its college. 

Certainly, Incorporation does not mean "Independence. Ai 
really doesn't provide the environment of freedom which s 
actually seek and should have. This report will discuss In & 
vironment really should be in a later chapter. 
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Booth's commitment to its shareholders Is to Increase the value of their in- 
vestment in the company over the long term. Achievement of this goal in torn 
requires an equal commitment to building a professional worlting environment, 
rooted in the pursuit of excellence, in which people at all levels can grow to their 
fullest potential, according to the 1972 annual report. 

This is grand language. John S. Knight wrote a strong defense of group 
ownership for his group. He indicated that the Knight group is a necessity to 
provide sensible business practices for newspapers whose editors operate very 
freely within the chain. (51) " 

But W. J. Valentine, publisher of the Antelope Valley Ledger-Gaxette in 
California, took the group Idea to task by telling Editor and Publisher readers 
that "you can't be a free enterpriser/ and be a group operator, or a member of a 
group." (52) It's a contradiction in terms, he said. 

If group ownership can arouse a debate oh the "independence" of the com- 
mercial press, perhaps an additional discussion would come by the stated 
political affiliations of several newspapers. The N. W. Ayer Directory of Periodi- 
cals records these official allegiances. 

In the United States at least 251 dally newspapers have declared themMiv!W^^^ 

be independently Republican or actually P«rt>^ 
Democrat commitments are hlolwr at 281 
^^biiSi^ ire ablbmatlcally aligned pdlltlcally^'-T^ 

these f igures which reveal a third of America's commei^^^^^ 
a political view could trigger questioning of the strengtii of the Independence of 
some commercial newspapers. i. . . _ 

Newspapers would, of course, point out this classification is a mechanical one 
designed to obtain approval to publish legal advertisements. Such approval could 
be tagged as a thinly disguised plan to provide indirect subsidy to newspapers 

^^ol!!?J(.V^^raMeve!!ne^^ enioy a form of Indirect subsidy in the torn™ of 
ve?? Jw slcond da Sng r^^^ Almost all commercial daily and weekly 
Jairs havea second class mailing permit. To get one they must apply and agree 
to brovldethe U.S. Post Office with a pubilsher-owner's statement and circulation 
Saures The^per must publish specified data In each Issue. Newspapers wou d 
IndSlherJ^uIrem^ts are not really content-control devices, but merely 

"C^ireSeJ'S KlSes'di not impose provisions as specific or 

'Tr'crmSprircrn"^^^^^^^^^^^ free despite entanglements v.th 
corpirlteTeTilty or small government regulations for "^cal purposes, the 
carnous Press could be also considered free even though It ^^s f sca^ 
arraSSem'eSs wSh Its university. But the college press Is not "Independent" from 

" CeSy, Incorporation does not mean "Independence. And '•independence'' 
reanv dS'i provida the environment of freedom which student publlcatlons 
Stly^k aTshould have. This report will discuss in detail, what that eo- 
vironment really should be In a later chapter. 
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Myth Of Saving Money 

AAoney is tight on the campus. Budgets are being squeezed. Appropriations are 
down. Donors are fleeing. Enrollments are dwindling. Inflation Is cruel. An anti 
fntellectualism is selling the belief that one or two years of technical or vocational 
post'tT^Igh school study Is the ultimate for most young people In contemporary 
society. Bruises are healing well from the dd/s of violent campus demonstrations 
but the memory still Is a frightening spector. And the underground press, with Its 
romantically incorrect name/ simply has run out of steam for the time being. 

College administrators and board members look at shrinking funds, piled In 
smaller budget piles. They take a bit from here and there to bolster the crises and 
urgencies every month brings. 

They remember the attacks made on the campus standard press and begin to 
attach credulity to that attack. Some believe students really don't want a campus 
newspaper, or yearbook, or magazine. This is an astonishing conclusion, 
especially to be made by a college president who makes speeches about the need 
for communications on the campus. In the nation, and around the world. 

But greedy eyes say— take some or all of the money away from the student 
publications which aren't very Important, or very popular, or always carried an 
Implied threat anyhow. That money can be used better elsewhere. 

When a Julius Duscha comes along with a thesis that says a student newspaper 
that receives student fee money can never be as Independent as one cut off from 
the university without a dime, the fee raiders hurrah and produce rationale wfth 
grand phrases to excuse their depletion. 

Perhaps this section of this report should weep for. the student p-ibllcatlon thus 
Impoverished but st really is concerned about the college which believes it is going 
to save or make money by dumping the student publ icatlons. 

Things |ust don't work out that wayl 

Here is what is more apt to happen. 

Thomas Fischer caught the point. He tells us, "In tl ^e days of Increasing 
student press independence it may prove advisable or necessary for an institution 
to establish its own house organ to communicate accurately and punctually In- 
formation concerning its news, schedules, policies, etc." (54) Such a house organ 
costs money to produce. Printing it wouldn't be cheaper than printing the student 
newspaper unless fewer Issues with fewer pages and less communicatioFS func- 
tions were produced. And the professional staff members doing the work would 
command higher salaries than the student staff could receive. Fischer solves the 
money problem neatly by saying, "Studeiit fees monies can be provided." (55) 

There have been such publications as the Columbia University Newsletter, the 
Harvard University Gazette, the Stanford Observer, and others. Students In 
many cases simply Ignore these promotional house organs. Communication only 
happens when a reader reads, not because an administrator likes. 

Another problem arises when the student newspaper has Its funds taken away 
and Is pushed from the university. In some 300 Institutions, there exists a jour- 
nalism Instructional program. Journalism students report, write, editi publish, 
and catch hell for whatever they did wrong from a^vbcal and perceptive audience 
of peers ca I led ^ & tudentsV and - f acu It y . The ca hfipus press - pro vides 'a i I vel y 
laboratory for these students. Some colleges organize this experience, very for- 
mally; some are quite loosely arranged. In some colleges, pressure from student 
factions have forced a splitting away from the journalism faculty by the student 
newspapers. In others, the journalism faculty has fled the campus press either 
from fear of Involvement or to find pleasanter avenues of academe to travel. But 
something happens. The journalism faculty discovers they need a new laboratory 
newspaper or publication so In come the requests for funds to sustain such a 
teaming laboratory. This costs money! 

An additional problem can arise. The supposed Independent student newspaper 
simply cannot manage financially. For example, take the case of the Spectator of 
Columbia University. Student fee allocations ended. But the University loaned the 
paper $25,000 for cold type equipment. When the paper couldn't repay the loan the 
University authorized an additional $20,000 grant but found the paper owed $16,470 
for telephone bills. So the phone bill, the grant, the debt makes a blockbuster 
headache for everyone. An Independent paper does not necessarily relieve the 
University of money problems. 

North Carolina presents a^i Interesting case. Four students sued the University 
at Chapel Hill challenging the use of mandatory student fees to support the 
student newspaper, the Daily Tarheel. This suit followed an episode at North Car- 
olina Central College. The university was mandated to withhold funds from the 
paper by a state court because some studen ts had obj ected to its contents. The 
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the staffing of the newspaper and In 
protection clause forbids racial discrl 
tivitles of a s^ate-supported Institution, t 
press furnishes no shield for discrlmin 
The case was remanded to the district: 
could amend his pleadings to apply f 
practices In staffing and advertising 
neverfhelesSi that the permanent with 
propriate remedy. (56) 

This finding of the ^ippellate court contradlcl 
tually there is no legal philosophical, or practlc 
fee monies to the campus press. Failure to do s 
both the university and the publication. Use o 
wrltten> well-edited!, reasonable and Intelligent 
way to provide for freedom of expression and ef 
going and stable manner. This is educational 

The Myth Of Selling 

Frequent theme of advocates of no student fet 
tlons pictures an anc logy wherein the student ne 
zine) should earn its circulation by selling sut 
press does. 

Of course, there are no commercial yearbootc 
i>uy so no analogy can be drawn for that type publ 

A yearbook staff must contract for a variety o1 
the book Is to be produced. The amount of money 
be many thousands of dollars. If the funds neec 
come from yearbook sales primarily, the staff h 
enough to establish a budget. One lazy student, a 
livery from the printer and other catastrophes 
then? Individually sold yearbooks should sell for 
high price forced by the small number printed 
more copies. It can pro-rate charges across this r 
high quality and process-color is not great. It's 
books at $12 each In any college. The cost of prodi 
follow this table. 
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3blem can arise. The supposed independent student newspaper 
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ty. Student fee a I locations ended. But the University loaned the 
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resents an interesting case. Four students sued the University 

K~lppi^"the use of mandatory student fe€4 to support the 
;lJ^^ y Tarheel. This suit followed an episode at North Car- 



. the staffing of the newspaper and In accepting advertising. The equal 
protection clause forbids racial discrimination in extracurricular ac- 
tivities of a state-supported institution, the court said, and freedom of the 
press furnishes no shield for discrimination in advertising. 

The case was remanded to the district court so the university president 
couid amend his pleadings to apply for relief against discriminatory 
practices in staffing and advertising. The appeals court Indicated, 
nevertheless, that the permanent withdrawal of funds was not an ap- 
propriate remedy. (56) 

This finding of the ^ppel late court contradicts totally the Duscha thesis. Ac- 
tually there is ho legale philosophical, or practical reason not to allocate student 
fee monies to the campus press. Failure to do so leads to financial problems for 
both the university and the publication. Use of student fee money for a well- 
written> well-edited, reasonable and Inteiiigent campus newspaper is a positive 
way to provide for freedom of expression and effective communications in an on- 
going and stable manner. This is educational achievement. 

The Myth Of Selling Subscriptions 

Frequent theme of advocates of no student fee money for the student publica- 
tions pictures an analogy wherein the student newspaper {or yearbook or maga- 
zine) should earn its circulation by selling subscriptions like the commercial 
press does. 

Of course, there are no commercial yearbooks published for a community to 
buy so no analogy can be drawn for that type publication. 

A yearbook staff must contract for a variety of services about one year before 
the book is to be produced. The amount of money involved in these contracts can 
be many thousands of dollars. If the funds needed to meet these commitments 
come from yearbook sales primarily, the staff is gambling on a sales level high 
enough to establish a budget. One lazy student, a decline in enrollment, a late de- 
livery from the printer and other catastrophes can ruin that budget. Who pays 
then? Individually sold yearbooks should sell for from $10 to $15 each. This Is a 
high price forced by the small number printed. If the yearbook prints 5,000 or 
more copies, it can pro-rate charges across this number so the cost per book with 
high quality and process-color is not great. It's very difficult to sell 5/000 year- 
books at $12 each in any college. The cost of producing yearbooks of quality would 
follow this table. 

Examples Of Yearbook Budgets 
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the university without a dime, the fee raiders hurrah and produce rationale with 
grand phrases to excuse their depletion. 

Perhaps this section of this report should weep for the student publication thus 
Impoverished but It really Is concerned about the college which believes It Is going 
to save or make money by dumping the studet*:^ publications. 

Things just don't work out that way! , 

Here is what Is more apt to happen. 

Thomas Fischer caught the point. He tells us, "In these days of Increasing 
student press Independence It may prove advisable oi r^ecessary for an Institution 
to establish its own house organ to communicate accurately and punctually In- 
formation concerning Its news, schedules, policies, etc." (54) Such a house organ 
costs money to produce. Printing It wouldn't be cheaper than i3rlntlng the student 
newspaper unless fewer Issues with fewer pages and less communications func- 
tions were produced. And the professional staff members doing the work would 
command higher salaries than the student staff could receive. Fischer solves the 
money problem neatly by saying, "Student fees monies can be provided." (55) 

There have been such publications as the Columbia University Newsletter, the 
Harvard Unlyersity Gazette, the Stanford Observer, and others. Students In 
many cases simply Ignore these promotional house organs. Communication only 
happens when a reader reads, not because an administrator likes. 

Another problem arises when the student newspaper has its funds taken away 
and Is pushed from the university. In, some 300 institutions, there exists a jour- 
nalism Instructional progrginri . Journalism students report, write, edit, publish, 
arid catcH Hell fbKwliatevef wrong from a^Vbca I and percepti v^'audience 

of peers called students and faculty. The campus press provides a lively 
laboratory for these students. Some colleges organize this experience very for- 
nrially; some are quite loosely arranged. In some colleges* pressure from student 
factions have forced a splitting away from the journalism faculty by the student 
newspapers. In others, the journalism faculty has fled the campus press either 
from fear of involvement or to find pleasanter avenues of acr^deme to travel. But 
something happens. The journalism faculty discovers they need a new laboratory 
newspaper or publication so in come the requests for funds to sustain such a 
learning laboratory. This costs money! 

An additional problem can arise. The supposed independent student newspaper 
simply cannot manage financially. For example, take the case of the Spectator of 
Columbia University. Student feeallocations ended. But the University loaned the 
paper $25,000 for cold type equipment. When the paper couldn't repay the loan the 
University authorized an additional $20,000 grant but found the paper owed $16,470 
for telephone bills. So the phone bill, the grant, the debt makes a blockbuster 
headache for everyone. An Independent paper does not necessarily relieve the 
University of money problems. 

North Carolina presents an interesting case. Four students jued the University 
at Chapel Hill challenging the use of mandatory student fees to support the 
student newspaper, the Daily Tarheel. This suit followed an episode at North Car- 
olina Central College. The university was mandated to withhold funds from the 
paper by a state court because some students had objected to its contents. The 
Campus Echo, cut off from student fee funds simply could not operate. So the stu- 
dents of the College had no paper. 

When the case of the Campus Echo came to the U.S. Court of Appeals, here Is 
what happened. 

The president of a state university, who withdrew financial support to 
the campus newspaper because of Its editorial policy, abridged the 
freedom of the press In violation of the First and Fourteenth Amendments, 
the federal appellate court In Richmond ruled. 

Student body fees had been used to support publication of the official 
campus newspaper. However, the editorial comments advocated racial 
segregation and objected frequently to the school's policy of admitting ah 
increasing number of white students. The federal district court in North 
Carolina ruled there was no violation of the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments by cutting off financial support but also ruled that the school should 
permit the publication to cor.tinue to be published and distributed on the 
campus. ^ 

On appeal, the appellate court said that censorship of student 
publications at state-suppK)rted Institutions cannot be imposed "by 
suspending the editors, suppressing circulation, requiring Imprimatur of 
controversial articles, exc^^lng repugnant material. Withdrawing finan- 
cial support, or asserting any other form of censorial oversight based on 
the institution's power of the purse." The appeals court did note that 
students, like others, are forbidden to advocate in such a way as to incite or 
produce Imminent lawless action. "The record contains no proof that the 
editorial policy of the paper Incited harassment, violence, or interference 
with white students and faculty. At the most, the editorial comments 
advocated racial segregation contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment and 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964," the court added. Also, there was no Indication 
that the paper refused to aSlow the expression of contrary vieyvs. 
Another issue in the case waswhether there was racial discrimination in 
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tions is Important to the college, it deserves and neec 
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Selling subscriptions for college newspapers Is an e 
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newsboy or sales contractor, the distribution trucker 
keepers, etc., the net income from circulation dwindl 
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For example, the Booth newspaper group In Mv( 
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As for the college press, here are two case studies. 
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$6.00 per month or $12.00 per student per year. ( Sumr 

Paper B is located In a middle-sized university wii 
utes 14,000 copies dally on campus distribution racks 
location of about $2 per semester or $4 per year per s 
in college B cost each student $8.00 less than the stude 
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zine) should earn Its circulation by selling subscriptions like the commercial 
press does. 

Of course, there are no commercial yearbooks published for a community to 
buy so no analogy can be drawn for that type publication. 

A yearbook staff must contract for a variety of services about one year before 
the book Is to be produced. The amount of money. Involved In these contracts can 
. be many thousands of dollars. If the funds needed to meet these commitments 
come from yearbook sales primarily, the staff Is gambling on a sales level high 
enough to establish a budget. One lazy student, a decline In enrollment, a late de- 
livery from the printer and other catastrophes can ruin that budget. Who pays 
then? Individually sold yearbooks should sell for from $10 to $15 each. This Is a 
high price forced by the small number printed. If the yearbook prints 5,000 or 
more copies. It can pro-rate charges across this number so the cost per book with 
high quality and process-color Is not great. It's very difficult to sell 5,000 year- 
books at $12 each In any college. The cost of producing yearbooks of quality would 
follow this table. 

Examples Of Yearbook Budgets 
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A college or university with 5,000 students could manage readl?y to produce a 
352-page yearbook If $6 were allocated from each student's fees per year (or $3 
per semester, or $2 per quarter). Smaller colleges would have to allocate more 
money from fees or reduce the size and special effects In their books. Larger col- 
leges could expand size and effects with no budget strain. If fees were not alloca- 
ted, each student would have to pay $12 for his yearbook^ because of reduced cir- 
culation, or twice as much as In the fee allocation system. 

If the yearbook is considered a luxury or plaything by the university no doubt 
fees will not be allocated, and whatever yearbook exists will be too skimpy and 
live precariously in seml-banknjptcy. 

If a college understands that a yearbook can be a thrilling pictorial record of a 
year In the life of Its students and Its history. It cain comprehend the cohesive com- 
municative value of such a publication, |f communications, or better communica- 
tions Is important to the college, it deserves and needs a well-edited student year- 
book. 

Selling subscriptions for college newspapers Is an even worse plan. 

AAost commercial newspapers do sell subscriptions (some do not) . Dally news- 
papers charge readers 50 to 75 cents per week. After they pay the costs of the 
newsboy or sales contractor, the distribution truckers, the office staff, the record 
keepers, etc., the net Income from circulation dwindles to very little. Newspapers 
seldom receive as much as 25 per cent of their Income from circulation. 

For example, the Booth newspaper group In Michigan operates eight daily 
newspapers. These had an operating revenueof $73,027,974 In 1972. Of this amount 
only $16,157, 040, or little more than 22 per cent came from circulation income. 
(57) 

Asfor the college press, here are two case studies. 

Paper A Is locat^sd In a large university with 40,000 students. It ma. as to sell 
about 8,000 subscriptions annually. Student subscriptions are 40 cents pt, veek or 
$6.0ii per month or $12.00 per student per year. ( ?*^mmer terms are extra ) 

Paper B Is located In a middle-sized university with 15,000 students. It distrib^ 
utes 14,000 copies dally on campus distribution racks. It receives a student fee al- 
location of about $2 per semester or $4 per year per student. Thus the daily paper 
In college B cost each studfsnt $8.00 less thah.the students In college A 
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Both papers are well-written and edited. The level of communication value of 
each paper Is excellent, Unfortunately, paper A, no matter how hard It tries, can- 
not raise the level of circulation: That level has remained at the same percentage 
for nearly 40 years. Paper B actually serves Its campus much better. 

This Isn't the real tragedy for paper A. Each year It sells about $100,000 to 
$110,000 worth of subscriptions. But to sell, account, service, deliver, and police 
these subscriptions, paper A has to spend about $100,000, This leaves a balance of 
less than $1 0,000 to use to produce the paper Itself . 

Paper B receives about $90i000 annually from student fees. It spends less than 
$10i000 to distribute Its paper. Thus it nets more than $80,000 annually to produce 
and Improve the paper. 

These are actual case studies. Similar data would develop from other compari- 
sons. As a result of the small return from subscription Income some papers rely 
on advertising income only and distribute papers on distribution racks for every- 
one anyhow. This Increased circulation justifies higher ad rates and Improves the 
communicative function of the paper. Such a plan can work only In situations 
where a large community of retailers need the campus pap^r to reach a large 
student enrollment, and If a full-time advertising staff Is employed. In middle- 
sized and small colleges, the advertising-only Income plan wouio' not be sufficient. 

If student fee allocations are not available, many colleges would have skimpy 
papers with small circulations. Ambitious staffs turn to sensational content to stir 
up readership and hopefully to sell a few more subscriptions. This effort has nev- 
er worked but very effectively for either student or commercial newspapers. 

Commercial newspapers do not experience great fluctuations In circulation. 
The strength of their circuiatian depends upon home-deilvered copies In the city 
and its Immediate retail trading area. This is the circulation advertisers want. A 
careful check Is made of this quality circulation by the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, a national agency. Scare headlines or sensational stories have little or no ef- 
fect. Circulation Is the result of several factors. One of these is the highly skilled 
and well-paid newspaper executive circulation director. (Campus papers really 
do not have such people available.) In all but a few cities, the commercial paper is 
the only newspaper available to the community. Hou^evnves shop the ads con- 
stantly and buy the paper for them. People develop the fiewspaper habit which 
means they subscribe automatically. Most commercial newspapers reach 80 to 95 
per cent of all possible subscribers In their communities. 

College newspapers cannot develop that percentage because their clientele Is 
far more mobile than that of a typical town. Average longevity of a college stu- 
dent Is about two years, it's hard for hfm to really settle into many habits during 
that time. 

AAariy college students are housed in dormitories, fraternity houses, or sorority 
houses. An amazing variety of restrictive rules about selling subscriptions and 
delivering papers exist in the 2,800 colleges of the land. No such a maze was ever 
faced by a commercial newspaper in its community. 

It is grossly unwise to expect a campus newspaper to do with a handful of stu- 
dents what it takes a commercial newspaper to do with a complement of full-time 
circulation executives, bookkeepers, managers, supervlsorSi drivers, and news- 
boys and newsstand dealers to manage. There simply isn' t enough time or money 
available on the campus to do it that way. 

The Myth Qf Incorporation^ f 

Several of ihe mYth-makers apparentiy are convinced tha^ there ts a trend to- 

,ng Kh^Srnrg to llJe withThe market-place, and sure escape for college ad- 
ministrators. 

Truthfully Incorporation in and of Itself doesn't mean any of these. 
T.eNCCPAstudyfoundl3c^^^^^^^^ 

book were incorporated. In 26 "''^f,^^7„"„'^^'^^^^ A total of 54 publications 
,n two colleges only the year^^^ J,, 
were incorporated in 41 colleges. '"^ yearbooks which had never 

press IMhe natl^^^^^^^^^ No Information 

bothered with ceS points should be made about the incor- 

nooidb^foundtorefuteljatclaim^ incorporated for several 

e:a?s'TJe"fSha; a oJ so might have ihcorporated during the last four or 
^ -^'^?:±u. ....nt^ interpretations of the functions of student publications 



discovered, Increases when said publications are forced off] 
from the Influenceof other students and (or) admlnistratloi 
(7) Many publications (as borne out partially in tlie cases] 
Central University Campus Echo and the Columbia Unive| 
quickly encounter financial difficulty and, in some In; 
separation from the institution. 

Publications at the University of Texas at Austin wen 
years, but when the corporation expired in 1971 the Unive 
publications as auxiliary enterprises. (58) 

Efforts to force Indepeiidence and Incorporation on the Di 
Barbara campus of the University of California was rejecti 
The University let the idea fay until the autumn Jf 1973 vJ 
was foi med to look into the possibility . The comm ittee was j 
the Duscha report. 

Representatives of Weber College in Ogden, Utah, ask 
General several questions about student publications. Dav 
tant attorney general, ?aid In a letter in Jan. 21, 1972: 

Can Weber College and its associated r^tuderjts f 
from libel actions by removing the Signpost from ca 
with publ Ishers of an off-campus paper to replace the 
We understand that some colleges and universltl 
accomplish this result by Jncorporatlng the news 
tractlng with the newly incorporated paper to pay 
return for a designated number of newspapers. We 
if correctly done such an arrangement could be adv 
since Weber College Is a public Institution It would ' 
in accbmpSishing such a result. 

First, \{ mandatory students' fees are used to pay 
may well be that a court would pierce the Incorpor^ 
college and its officers responsible for iiOel regardle 
immunization from suit. 

Secondi the school would probably be unable t 
corporated paper any supplies or equipment or 
office space, since to do so would violate prohibition 
funds for private purposes. 

Third, the college would likely have to allow comp( 
private firms interested in such a contract arra 
granting exclusive distribution rights to newl 
The problems encountered with such an arran 
greater for public institutions than for private schoo 
that the College would be able to completely escape 
libel by such arrangements. 

Corporations are legally established according to sped 
state laws. Corporations must file articles of incorporation 
a series of provisions can be Included, if any part of the 
university relationship or connection, the studet^^ newspa 
sidered Independwit even though it is incorporated. The 
precise university relationship/ fund allocations,,, and 
cor[X)ra.tlon tHu^ nriean jdl^pendence or Independence 
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latter is a simple structure and easy to set up and riainl 
Charitable and educational agencies can qualify as non-pr© 
mercial newspapers cannot. If student publications are clea 
cational nature and structure of their university they can q 
tho campus publications are non-profit corporations, whict 
ship to the university entitles .viem to special treatment. II 
qualifies as a non-profit corporation it does so because of 
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and edited. The level of communication value of 
unately, paper A, no matter how hard It tries, can- 
1. That level has remained at fhe same percentage 
tually serves Its campus much better. 
Vor paper A. Each year ft sells about $100,000 to 
But to sell, account, service, deliver, and police 
IS to spend about $100,000. This leaves a balance of 
c^ the paper Itself. 

m annually from student fees. It spends less than 
Thus It nets more than $80,000 annually to produce 

5. Similar data would develop from other compari- 
eturn frorr subscription Income some papers rely 
i distribute papers on distribution racks for every- 
culation justifies higher ad rates and Improves the 
e paper. Such a plan can work only Irfi situations 
etallers need the campus paper to reach a large 
uli-tlme advertising staff is employed. In middle- 
^ertlslng-only income plan would not be sufficient, 
not available/ many colleges would have skimpy 
Ambitious staffs turn to sensational content to stir 
sell a few more subscriptions. This effort has new- 
for either student or commercial newspapers, 
not experience great fluctuations in circulation, 
bn depends upon home-delivered copies in the city 
ig area. This is the circulation advertisers want. A 
ba!My circulation by the Audit Bureau of CircuEa- 
headlines or sensational stories have little or no ef- 
f several factors. One of these is the highly skilled 
utive circulation director. (Campus papers really 
lie.) in all but a few cities, the commercial paper Is 
to the community. Housewives shop the ads con- 
them. People develop the newspaper habit wvtlch 
ically. AAost ccmmercial newspapers reach 80 to 95 

rs In their communities, 
develop that p^'rcentage because their clientele Is 
typical town. Average longevity of a college stu- 
rd for him to really settle into many habits during 

jused in dormitories^ fraternity houses, or sorority 
If restrictive rules about selling subscriptions and 
),800 colleges of the land. No such a maze was ever 

Daper In its community. 

It a campus newspaper to do with a handful o/ stu- 
|lal newspaper to do with a complement of full-time 
^pers, managers, supervisors* drivers, and news- 
I manage. There simply Isn't enough time or money 
It that way. 
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nlversity newspapers. 

jrporaticn that assures Independence, gritty f Inanc^ 
Ith the market-place, and sure escape for college ad- 

land'of Itself doesn't mean any of these, 
i colleges in which both th^ newspaper and the year- 
ly colleges the newspaper only was Incorporated and 
Vbook was Incorporated, A total of 54 publications 
aes This is less than four per cent of the campus 
wo newspapers and 13 yearbooks which had never 
n yet claimed total independence. Nd Information 
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Ithan 40 of them had been Incorporated for several 
V so might have Incorporated during the last fo\r or 
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discovered. Increases when said publications are forced off campus and removed 
frcm the Influence of other students and (or) administration. 

(7) AAany publications (as borne out partially in the cases of the North Carolina 
Central University Campus Echo and the Columbia University Daily Spectator) 
quickly encounter financial difficulty and, in some Instances perish, after 
separation from the Institution. 

Publications at the University of Texas at Austin were Incorporated for 50 
years, but when the corporation expired In 1971 the University reorganized the 
publications as auxiliary enterprises. (58) 

Efforts to force independence and Incorporation on the Daily Nexus of the Santa 
Barbara campus of the University of California was rejected by the student staff. 
The University let the Idea lay until the autumn of 1973 when a new committee 
was formed to look into the possibi llty. The committee was supplied with copies of 
the Duscha report. 

Representatives of Weber College In Ogden, Utah, asked the State Attorney 
General several questions about student publications. David Young, chief assis- 
tant attorney general, said In a letter in Jan. 21, 1972: 

Can Weber College and its associated students immunize themselves 
from libel actions by removing the Signpost from campus and contracting 
with publishers of an off-campus paper to replace the Signpost? 

We understand that some colleges and universities have attempted to 
accomplish this result by incorporating the newspaper and then con- 
tracting with the newly Incorporated paper to pay a set contract price In 
return for a designated number of newspapers. We are the opinion that 
if correctly done such an arrangement could be advantageous. However, 
since Weber College Is a public institution It would face serious problems 
in accomplishing such a result. 

First, If mandatory students' fees are used to pay the contract price. It 
may well be that a court would pierce the Incorporation veil and hold the 
college and its officers responsible for libel regardl^is of such attempts at 
Immunization from suit. 

Second, the school would probably be unable to give the newly In- 
corporated paper any supplies or equipment or possibly any rent free 
office space, since to do so would violate prohibitions against use of public 
funds for private purposes. 

Third, the college would likely have to allow competWve bidding for any 
private firms interested In such a contract arrangement rather than 
granting exclusive distribution rights to '"It^" newly incorporated paper. 

The problems encountered with such an arraJ?gement are obviously 
greater for public Institutions than for private schools, and we have doubts 
that the College would be able to completely escape its responsibilities for 
libel by such arrangements. 

Corporations are legally established according to specific steps outlined by 
state laws. Corporations must file articles of incorporation. Within these articles 
a series of provisions can be Included. If any part of the articles stipulates a 
university relationship or connection, the student tvewspaper could not 
sidered Independent even though It is Incorporated. The artfclc* can fpecity 
precise university relatJonahIp, fond allpcatlons«,,md •verythlng 
?oSratlZfhus^uid mean dependence or Independence. Chapter tvsro ^ne» 
casTafW case wherein Incorporation has producwl a publishing pro^ejure 
clearly making the newspaper part of the university. In only two cases could the 
publications be consldenid "Independent/' 

The strength of the independence provided by Incorporation can be found In the 
type of incorporation accorded almost all student publications There are regular, 
Droflt-makinV business corporations and there are mon^profit corporations. The 
Kr ^a simple structure and easy to set up and maintain as a corporation. 
Stabfe and'educatlonal agencies can qualify as non.profi ~r|K);at ons^^^^ 
merclal newspapers cannot. If student publications are ^^^^'^y'''^''^^^^ 
JSlona nature Tnd structureof their university they can qualify, "^^r^y^^^^^^^ 
the camous publications are non-profit corporations, which means their [elatlon- 
shtp rth^uSl^^^^^^^ them to special treatment. If a ^tudent^^^^^^ 

qualifies as a non-profit corporation It does so 1>ec iuse of Us relationship to the 
university, not because ot independence from It. 
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confusion Is found In the f laid of student publications than In 
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felFcirculatlon Is the result of several factors. One of these is the' hJohly skm^^^ 

donot have such people available.) In all but a few cities, the comme^JS m^^^^ 
the only newspaper available to the community. Housewives shorthe iSlon 
stantly and buy the paper for them. People develop the neXs^i^r hLh w^^^^ 
means they subscrlheautomatlcally.W^^^ 

percontof all posslblesubscrlbersin their communlttes. reacn wto w 

faJ^*S« ^t^e'oP that percentage because theJr clientele is 

JT? i ^^'^^ ^^""^ ^P^"' longevity ^ a college stu- 

fhat l?m? ' ^^^'"^ ^'^^^ ''"^'^ habits during 

AT^ny college students are housed In dormitories, fraternity houses, or sorority 
houses An amazing variety of restrictive rules about selling subscriptions and 
delivering papers exist In the 2,800 colleges of the land. No such a maze was ever 
l^ced by a commercial newspaper In Its cemmunlty. 

It is grossly unwise to expect a campus newspaper to do with a handful of stu- 
dents what It takes a commercial newspapek> to do with a complement of full-time 
rirculation executives, bookkeepers, managers, supervisors, drivers, and news- 
boys and newsstand dealers to manage. There simply Isn't enough time or money 
available on the campus to do It that way. 

The Myth Of Incorporation^ ^ 

Several of the myth-makers apparently are convinced lhat there Is a trend to- 
ward incorporation among university newspapers. 

They ascribe a magic to Incorporation that assures Independence, grftty financ- 
ing through learning to live with the market-place, and sure escape for college ad- 
ministrators. 

Truthfully Incorporation In and of itself doesn't mean any of these. 

The NCCPA study found 13 colleges In which both the newspaper and the year- 
book were Incorporated. In 26 colleges the newspaper only was Incorporated and 
in two colleges only the yearbook was incorporated. A total of 54 publications 
were Incorporated In 41 colleges. This is less than four per cent of the campus 
press In the nation. Twenty-two newspapers and 13 yearbooks which had never 
bothered with Incorporation yet claimed total Independence. No Information 
could be found to refute that claim. Several points should be made about the Incor- 
porated publications. AAore than 40 of them had been incorporat^fed for several 
years. The fact that a dozen or so might have Incorporated during the last four or 
five years does not constitute a "trend." 

Not all publications who have considered incorporation have decided to become 
incorporated. 

The generally accepted Interpretations of the functions of student publications 
areas: (!) vehicles for disseminating campus Information and creative material, 
and editorial Iztng; (2) mechanisms through wjhfch students learn as an academic 

experience. . ^ . 

These interpretations by the North Dakota Board of Higher Education were 
adopted as proposed by the Committee on Student Publications* of the North Dako- 
ta State School of Sciences In WO. The Commltteewas asked to study the feaslbih 
ity of sep4!irattng campus publications from Institutional rMponslblllty. 

Alternatives to school subsidization would, of course. Include possible Incorpo- 
ratlOT of the publication. While incorporation was not mentioned specifically In 
the report of the Committee, the etrtlre concept of complete autonomy from unh 
versify influence was reieded. . . , ^ ^. . 

The reasons for rejecting separation from the school of the publications lin- 
eluded the following: 

(U The Institution would suff^^ by the lost of £ valuable learning tool: 
production of the publlcatldns themselves. 

(2) *Loss of ttie resultant Interchange between sJudents and instructors would 
further minimize the educational advantage of publications. 

(3) Institutions would still be Identified in the puUlc mind with the "im- 
iderground'' or Independent publications; thus* separation wou^ not eliminate a 
chief reason for the actlon-4o eliminate embarrassing Idenflflcatiovt with the 
school. 

{4) Public pTMSure on the school to discipline or dlsmlM members of 
publication staffs would not necessarily result from establishment of 'In- 
depMdenf" publications. 

( 5) The question looms as to possible abuse of public authority In compelling all 
studanti (through fee subsarlptlons) to finance puWIcattaw they may not choose 
to support. Assuming the avotdan<» of legal restrictions In attaining ''Hi- 
depofidence/' would not actual student body Influence become still a^wthw- st^ 
O oved? 

ERJC> "Irrespon^blllty" of student publications, the Owmittee dalms to have 



^^^TrT accomplishing such a result. 

First, if mandatory students' fees are used to pay tt 
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college and Its officers responsible for libel regardless i 
Immunization from suit. 

Second, the school would probably be unable to 
corporated paper any supplies or equipment or possl 
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greater for public Institutions than for private schools, j 
that the College would be able to completely escape its 
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Corporations are legally established according to specific] 
state laws. Corporations must file articles of Incorporation, 
a series of provisions can be included. If any part of ttie ar 
university relationship 6r connection, the student newspaper! 
sldered Independent even though it is incorporated. The arf 
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publications be considered "independent/' 

The strength of the Independence provided by incorporation I 
type of Incorporation accorded almost all student publications.! 
profit-making business corporations and there are non-proflt| 
latter Is a simple structure and easy to set up and malntair 
Charitable and educational agencies can qualify as non-profit < 
?nerclal newspapers cannot . If student publications are clearly 
catlonal nature and structure of their university they can quaj 
the campus publications are non-profit corporations, which m| 
ship to the university entitles them to special treatment. If a i 
qualifies as a non-profit corporation It does so because of its| 
university, not because of Independence from It. 
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Perhaps no more confusion is found In the field of student 
the word "publisher." 

In data collected by the NCCPA study, this confusion aj 
provided by a>ll^e officials when they were asked what agef 
be the publisher of tt>e campus newspaper. Here Is what theofi 

254 indicated the college or university was considered the 

162 named student government. 

71 said a publications board or committee. 

66 said the board of trustees. 

51 of the officials confused publishing with printing. 

44 of ttie colleges did not have campus papers. 

41 were published by a corporation. 

3S did not answer. 

33 said students published the pap^. 
n name<< the student staff of the newspaper. 
26 L>ted the iournalism department or a lournalism class 
2S designated the president (or chancellor). 
20 said no one. 

13 named the student personnel area. 
9 listed puUlc relations officers. 
4 col legas reported this was in doubt on their campuses. 
4 collegas avokted the question by reporting they were closi 
2 Institutions said a unlvarslf^-wlde senate was puUishe 
1 college mentioned eadi of these avencles: the English d 

of Wisconsin, a ^lege-communlty council, a campus affain 

flee of student puMlcations. 
And 1 respondent said he stmpty didro't understand the quei 
When i\m oelleges were aske<^ to cite a state law establishi 

publlshtMg agency, only SJ reportad ttiare was S4ich a law, tl 

said there was M such law< and another 93 did not answer. 
»x collage based thetr system on opinions of state attoma 

lleved the university charter established the authority. The I 

colleges authorized the plan while 19 relied on nonprofH cor 

states. 
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} a campus newspaper to do with a handful of stu- 
lal newspaper to do with a complement of full-time 
lepers, managers, supervisors, drivers, and news- 
Tianage. There simply isn't enough time or money 
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ki toe Identified In tht public mind with the "un- 
|publlcatlo»s; thM« separation would not el^mtnate a 
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fihe school to discipline or dismlu members of 
necessarily result from establishment of "In- 
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In accomplishing such a result. 

^ri'^'.'/JT!?******^'^ students' fees are vsed to pay the contract price. It 
may well be that a court virouid pierce the incorporation veil and hold the 

^^l^^'t f"'^"* responsible for libel regardless of such attempts at 
immunization from $yit. 

Second, the school would probably be unable to give the newly In- 
corporated paper any supplies or equipment or possibly any rent free 

S *^ ^ "^"'^ prohibitions against use of public 

funds for private purposes. 

^T'Ti* ^""^ competitive blddfng for any 

priva e firms Interested in such a contract arrangement rather than 
granting exclusive distribution rights to "Its" newly incorporated paper 

The problems encountered with such an arrangement are obviously 
th'StrJ^iKl^'' schools, and we have doubts 
iikIi J! '^'"'^ ^ •^'^ completely escape Its responsibilities for 

libel by such arrangements. 

Corporations are legally established according to specific steps outlined by 
state laws. Corporations must file articles of Incorporation, within these articles 
a series of provisions can be included, if any part of the articles stipulates 
university relationship or connection, the student newspaper could not be con* 
sidered Independent even though It Is Incorporated, The.arttctes can specify 
procfse^urHven^ty •ltocatlons«.and every^lng else. 1n« 

corporation thub could mean dependence or IndepenOelieo. Chapter two Klines 
case after case wtierein ancorporetion han produced a publishing procedure 
clearly making the newspaper part of the university, in only two cases could the 
publications be considered "Independent." 

The strength of the Independence provided by Incorporation can be found In the 
type of incorporation accorded almost all student publications. There are regular^ 
profit-making business corporations and there are non-profit corporations. The 
latter Is a simple structure and easy to set up and maintain as a corporation. 
Qiaritable and educational agencies can qualify as non-profit corporations. Com- 
mercial newspapers cannot. If student publications are clearly related to the edu- 
cational nature and structure of their university they can qualify* Virtually all of 
the campus publications are non-profit corporations, which means their relation^ 
ship to the university entitles them to special treatment. If a student publication 
qualifies as a non-prcfit corporation It does so because of Its relationship to the 
university, not because of independence from it. 
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Perhaps no more confusion Is found In the field of student publications than in 
the word "pi^ll^er." 

in data collected by the NCCPA study, this confusion appears in answers 
provided by college officials ¥Khen they were asked what agency is considered to 
^ ih9 publisher of ttie campus newspaper, t^nre Is what the officials said : 

2$4 Indicated the college or university was considered the publishing agency. 

162 named student government. 

71 said a publications board or committee. 

6$ satd the board of trustees. 

51 of the officials confused publishing with printing. 

44 of the colleges did not have campus papets. 

41 were publlshedl by a corporation. 

31 did not answer. 

33 saM students published the paper. 
29 named the studant staff of ttie newspaper. 
^ 24 listed the {oumallsm department or a (oumalism class. 
2S designated the president (or chancellor). 
20 said no one. 

13 nan^ the student personnel area. 

9 listed puUlc relations oHIcers. 

4 colleges reported this was In doubt on their campuses. 

4 collages avelded the question by reporting they were closing down. 

2 Instltytlons satd a unlyer«tty-wlde senate was publisher. 

1 cbllege mentioned aatfi of these agencies: the English department* the state 
of Wisconsin, a cotltgt-community council, a campus affairs commission, the of^ 
flee of student p«M4lcattons. 

And 1 respondent saM he ^mply didn't understand the question. 

When the eollegas were asked to dtt a state law estaWf^Ing the legality of the 
puMlshtng agency* only S3 reported ttiere was such a law. they believed. 9ut 4M 
said thera was no such law, and anottfer 93 did mrt answer . 

Six coliagts basad their systam on opinions of state attorney offices and nine be- 
lieved the university diart^ established tha authority. The boM^d of trustees in 21 
colleges auttiorlted ttie plan^whtle If reliad on nonprofit collation laws of their 
statts. 
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More curious answers were reported when the college officials were asked to 
name an individual who served as the publisher for the campus newspaper. The 
answers: in 678 colleges and universities no one was publisher; 95 colSages failed 
to answer. Thirty-five Indicated a iournalism teacher or adviser was th^e publish- 
er ; an equal 35 decJfted the student editor was publisher. Thirty-four picked the 
college president; 12 named various college officials; and seven thought one of 
their public relations officers was publisher. Other persons mentioned included 
the student government president, an editorial board, or the student government. 

Yearbooks didn't fare much differently than newspapers. The puMlshIng agen- 
cy cited most often (193 times) was the college. Student government was next at 
128. As for the rest: 

57 colleges confused publishing with printing. 

54 named a publications commlHee. 

38 said the board of trustees. 

34 said no one. 

3i named the student staff. 

18 listed the student personnel area. 

18 said students. 

14 said a corporation. 

11 listed the Iournalism department or classes. 

11 named the college president. 

8 said a public relations officer. 

5 believed the yearbook editor was the publisher* 

4 said the senior class. 

Also mentioned was the upper classes* Mew Jersey* and ^e business depart- 
ment. 

As for laws establishing their publishing agency# 588 colleges knew of none, 
while 24 said there was a legal basis. No information was available from 15 collcv 
es. 

As for naming an Individual serving as the publisher 562 colleges reported none. 
Mentioned most often as publisher was the editor of the yearbook (24 times), the 
yearbookadvlser (19 times), and the president (17 times)* Also mentioned were a 
vice president, the student personnel area, and the graphic arts tiead. Two 
colleges confused printing with pubil^ing. 

If Incorporation and (or) Independence ww^e helpful in organizing student pub* 
llcations, ttie universities having such a plan should be knowledgeable about pub- 
lishers* But here are answers from such colleges: 

41 newspapers Indicated the publishing agency was a corporation. 

10 newspapers said students were the publishers. 

3 newspapers named a publications board or committee. 
2 said no one. 

2 provided no Information. 

Also mentioned were tt\e university, the president, and a pi^^Vate company. 
14 yearbooks said a corporation. 

4 yearbooks said the student government. 

3 yearbooks named the student staff. 
3 yeartxMks satd no one. 

^ yearbooks Indicated students. 
2 yearbooks said the editor. 

Also mentioned were tt«e upper classes, a publications committee^ and New 
Jersey. 

Thirty incorporated Independent newspapers and 19 such yearbooks reported 
no laws existed authorlcing their status. Nineteen newspapers believed the non- 
profit corporation laws of their states pe^vlded auithority and one newspaper 
indicated a state law affiled. Seven colleges reported state iaw% covering 
yearbooks* and Vour colleges sail board of trustees* regulations covered newspa- 
pers. Seven colleges provided no answer for tM^ylr newi^^pers and two had no an- 
swer for yearbooks. 

The clarity with which incor^Mrated-independent publications (^>erate becomes 
somewhat c}(Hided when 39 colleges report that no one serves as the publisher of 
the newspaper and 26 colleges say no one serves as publisher of the yearbooks One 
yearbook publisher was said to be the editor and one was the adviser. >^x editors 
and six college official were named as publishers of newspapers while an 
editorial board and ttie student government were nnentloned. No information was 
available from eight colleges. 

The word pvbilsher Is a generally ;«ifsunderstood term t>y many peq>le. 
Although a college could be considered a publishing agency it could not properly 
be called a publisher. A publisher Is an individual wtto performs management 
functions for ttie owners of a publishing company or agency. 
Q Colleges generally have not 4le!ilgfiated anyoneio perform these functions. If no 
e has such a f unctloni whether that person be a student or a college official. It 
_ould nol be surprising ttiat befuaidlement often accompanies the <v>eratlon of 
student publications. In any cas»r the so-called Independent-Incorporated 



asks the iournalist If he has a legal justlf icatlon for ^ 
Legal justlflcations Include truth, qualified privilege, 
There is no federal libel law; Instead, each of the 50sta 
each state is apt to be different from all the others In sc 
courts, including the Supreme Court, have had to m 
laws against the superior law of the constitution. A si 
now made It very difficult for anyone to sue a newsp 
The total effect of libel laws and court decisions are 
the press more so than the appellant. College newspap 
than do commercial newspapers In libel matters. 

f rederic C. Coonradt, an associate professor of K>ur 
Southern California, told readers of Quill magazine th 
all repealed by Supreme Court decisions. (59) New 
dicates that the appellant would have to prove actual 
gard of truth and falsehood. Under this decision, riew 
Ingly publish false material concerning public off Iciala 

This theoretical discussion of libel and the campus p 
not convincing. In practice, hasn't there been a long sei 
college journalists and administrators have had to f 

Barry L. Standley. a student In the law school of 
College and a |ournallst, spent several months chaslni 
In college and university student publications. Here Is ^ 

At Iowa State University, in 1971. the paper was suec 
an agency selMng discount plans to students from U 
district court ( Story County) upheld the newspapers dii 

At Northwestern University, In 1966, the paper carr?' 
za pfirlor pn^letor who attacked a competing pizza 
the paper for the libelous ad and won. The paper wai 
not an astronomical amount. 

At Pf f>nsylvania State University the paper settled o 
retiring professor who contended he had been libeM 

At Colorado State University, m 1970« the paper settle 
cartoon. 

Out-of-rourt settlements were made at Wichita State 
at the University of Colorac o In 1969. 

At the University of Malni»« In 1964« the paper was su< 
since the plaintiff did not persist. 

At Indiana University In 1968, the paper was sued by 
court dismissed the case before It came to trial. 

At Syracuse Untyersity^ the paper was sued for 
supreme court iustlce dismissed the suit as having no b 

At Youngstown University, a jeweler's suit was broi 
but the locaU court relieved the unlvcrsKy of liability a 
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asks the ioumallst if he has a legal justification for having printed the material. 
Legal justtficotions Include truth, qualified privilege, or comment and crIticiSTn. 
There is no federal libel law; I :tstead, each of the 50 states have statutory law, and 
each state is apt to be different from all the others in some way. Federal appellate 
courts, including the Supreme Court, have had to measure these varying state 
laws against the superior law of the constitution. A series of court decfelons has 
now made It very difficult for anyone to sue a newspaper successfully for libel. 
The total effect of libel laws and court decisions are heavily weighted to protect 
the press more so than tlie appellant. College newspapers have no less advantage 
than do commercial newspapers In libel matters. 

Frederic C. Coonradt, an associate professor of ioum^lism at the University of 
Southern California, told readers of Quill magazine that the law of libel has been 
all but repealed by Supreme Court decisions. (59) New York Times v. S^iiivan« in- 
dicates that the appellant would have to prove actual malice and reckless disre- 
gard of truth and falsehood* Under this dedslon, newspapers actually can know- 
ingly publish false material concerning public officials and persons. 

This theoretical discussion of libel and the campus press may be reassuring yet 
not convincing. In practice, hasn't there been a long series of a>stly libel suits that 
college journailsts and administrators tiave had to fight? 

Barry L. Standley, a student In the law school of Northern Kentucky State 
College and a ioumallst, spent several months chasing down the Incident of libel 
In a>llegeand university student publications. Here Is what he found: (60) 

At Iowa State University, In 1971, the paper was sued by Campus Alliance, inc., 
an agency selling discount plans to students from local businesses. The Iowa 
district court ( Story County) upheld the newspapers defense of fair comment. 

At Northwestern University, in 1966, the paper carried an ad written by one pli- 
za parlor proprietor who attacked a competing pizza parlor. Pizza parlor 2 sued 
the paper for the libelous ad and won. The paper was assessed $1,900 damages, 
not an astronomical amount. 

At Pennsylvania State University the paper settled out of court for $7,500 with a 
retiring professor who contended he had been libeled. 

At rx>lorado State University, in 1970, the paper settled out-of-court for $500 for a 
cartoon. 

Out-of -court settlements were made at Wichita State University In the 1960s ^nd 
at the University of Colorado In 1969. 

At the University of Maine, in 1964, the paper was sued for libel but the suit died 
since ttie plaintiff did not persist. 

At Indiana University in 1968, the paper was sued by campus policemen but the 
court dismissed the case t>efore It came to trial. 

At Syracuse University, the paper wes sued for $938,000 In 1972 but a state 
supreme court (ustl^ dismissed the suit as having no basts. 

At Youngstown University, a j^eweler's suit was brought against the university, 
but the local court relieved the imlverslty of liabltity and the U.S. Supreme Court 
eventually upheld this ruling. 

An assistant professor of English sued the paper of one of the California State 
Colleges In 1964. Theoutcome of the case has not been discovered. 

Th® newspaper at Washington State University settled out-of-court in the 1950s 
for $5,000. 

The University of Arkansas yearbook settled out-of-court for $500 at one time. 

In 1968 the newspaper at Pftctfic University weS sued by th« health center 
director over on editorial but dropped his suit when the paper published a 
retraction. 

The Indiana Dally Student was S4ited twice In 1972 for libel, but both suits were 
dismissed on ttie defendant's motions for summary judgments iMfore trials were 
even conducted. 

At VandiN'bllt University, Ihe lower and appellate courts dismissed a libel suit, 
pointing out that newspapers' fair and accurate reports of anottver suit en|oyed 
qualified privilege. 

The University of Arizona newspaper In 1965 defended itself successfully in a 
libel action on the fair comment basis. 

Standley's study Indicates that only 19 cases Involving the filing of libel cases 
have touched college pubf icationi during the last 30 years. In only one case did a 
court render a verdld against a student publication. The matter found libelous 
was not written or initiated by a student at all but tnr an advertiser, jn six of the 
cam the unlverstfy and the newspaper settled out of court, twice for only $500 
(which Is less than court costs of wtnning a verdict)^ Thus, in 12 cases the 
newspaper was neither convicted of publishing libel or re«^\red to pay any 
damages In or out of court. 

Compared to the commercial press, the college press has a very superior 
record. 

>t^gL^ cgg^r*»fJ^ tither are libel fret. Perhaps professors and 




es. 

As for naming an individual serving as the publisher 562 colleges reported none. 
Mentioned most often as publisher ^ 9s the editor of the yearbook (24 times)* the 
yearbooic adviser (19 times), and the president (17 times). Also mentioned were 9 
vice president, the student personnel area, and ttie graphic arts head. Two 
colleges confused printing with publishing. 

If Incorporation and (or) Independence were helpful In organizing student pub* 
llcatlons, the universities having such a plan should be knowledgeable about pub- 
lishers. But here are answers from such colleges: 

41 newspapers indicated the publishing agency was a corporation. 

10 newspapers said students were the publishers. 

3 newspapers named a publications board or committee. 
2 said no one. 

2 provide no Information. 

Also mentioned were the university, the president, and a private company. 
14 yearbooks said a corporation. 

4 yearbooks said the student government. 

3 yearbooks named the student sfi^ff . 
3 yearbooks said no one. 

3 yearbooks Indicated students. 
2 yearbooks said the editor. 

M%& mentioned were the upper classes, a publications committee, and New 
Jersey. 

Thirty Incorporated Independent newspapers and 19 su^h yearbooks reported 
no laws existed authorizing their status. Nineteen newspapers believed the non* 
profit corporation laws of their states provided authc^ity and one newspaper 
indicated a state law applied. Seven colleges reported state laws covering 
yearbooks! and four colleges % :)id board of trustees' regulations covered newspa- 
pers. Seven alleges provided no answer for their newspapers and two had no an- 
swer for yearbooks. 

The eta rity with which in^orporated-independent publications operate becomes 
somewhat clouded when 39 colleges report that no one serves as the publisher of 
the newspaper and 26 colleges say no one serves as publisher of the yearbook. One 
yearbook publisher was said to be the editor and one was the adviser. Six editors 
and six college officials were named as publishers of newspapers while an 
editorl£}| board and the student government were mentioned. No Information was 
available from eight colleges. 

The word publisher is a generally misunderstood term by many people. 
Although a college could be considered a publishing agency It could not properly 
be called a publisher. A publisher Is an indlviduaf who performs management 
functions for the owners of a publishing company or agency. 

Colleges generally have not designated anyone to perform these functions. If no 
one has such a function, whether that person be a student or a cdllege Official, it 
should not be surprising that befuddlement often accompanies the operation of 
student publications. In any case# the ^-callerl Independent-Incorporated 
publications apparently are not any better organized or knowledgeable on this 
score than any other student publications. 



The Myth Of Libel 



tn almc4»t every discussion of the campus press, the term libel usuaHy surfaces 
very early. When it does, voices thin to fearful whispers as If libel Is a devil in- 
carnate to the printed word. For many years libel has been used sincerely br 
falsely as a reason for the student press not to publish many, many things. The 
articles by the myth-makers, the subject of bo^rdi of publications meetings, the 
conviction of cottege administrators all present a view of libel thus: 

Remarks that are critical of and unfair to peopte surely are uncalled for and 
constitute a form of libel. If they are publlshedf the resources of ttie university can 
be depleted by resulting lawsuits, which surely will end In five or six figure 
damages. If the university or college Is not thus Impoverished, surely ttw board, 
the president and ott>ef administrative officials will personally have to pay. 

Ooe# libel work this way? Not at alt. 

Libel, of course. Is defamation. Articles/ which hold persons up to pybiic 
hatred, ridicule* or scorn and have tlie effect of destroying professional 
reputations, can be said to be llbelou^i. Ubel as It Is printed by newspapers Is a 
civlt matter-"fiot a criminal one. Th's means that no agency exists which exer- 
cises surveillance over the contents of newspapers to determine If someone 
shouUi be prosecuted for reputation destroying. The only way a court can consider 
a libel action occurs wtien a person who believes has been illegally abused 
seeks to recover money damages to compensate for that abuse. 

hh>t all things that can be embarrassing or o'iticai could be actionable In a libel 
case, however. Ir tort procedure, thecourt must Qrst determine that the alleged 
11^ was p«Mli^ied. Second, the court determines that the material pertained to 
V/^erson entering ttie suit. Third, ttie court determines whether the material Is 
ifly Hbelous. But no damages are assessed at this point. Instead the court 
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not an astronomical amount. 

At Pennsylvania State University the paper settled out of court for $7,50Q with a 
retiring professor who contended he had been libeled. 

At Colorado State University, In WO, the paper settled out<if-ccurt for $500 for a 
cartoon. 

Out-of court settlements were made at Wichita State University In the 1960s and 
at the University of Colorado In 1969. 

At the University of Maine, In 1964, the paper was sued for libel but the suit died 
.$lr«ce the plaintiff did not persist. 

At Indiana University In 1968, the paper was sued by campus policemen but the 
court dismissed the case before It came to trial. 

At Syracuse University* the paper was sued for $938,000 In 1972 but a state 
supreme court justice dismissed the sulr as having no basis. 

At Youngstown University, a jeweler's suit was brought against the university, 
but the local court relieved the iMilversSty of liability and the U.S. Supreme Court 
eventually upheld this ruling 

An assistant professor of English sued the paper of one of the California State 
Colleges in 1964. The outcome of the case has not been discovered. 

The newspaper at Washington State University settled out-of-court In the 1950s 
for $5,000. 

The University of Arkansas yearbook settled i>ut-of-court for $500 at one time. 

In 196$ the newspaper at Pacific University was sued by the health center 
director over an editorial but dropped his suit when the paper published a 
retraction. 

The Indiana DaSly Student was sued twice In 1972 for Ubel, but both suits w«; e 
dismissed on the defendant's motions for summary judgifnents before trials tvere 
even conducted. 

At Vanderbitt University, th^ lower and appellate courts dismissed a llt>el suit, 
pointing out that newspapers' fair and accurate reports of another suit enfoyed 
qualified privilege. 

The University of Arizona newspaper in 1965 defended Itself successfully in a 
libe* action on the fair comment t>dsis. 

dtandley's study Indicates that only 19 cases invoOvIng the filing of libel cases 
have touched college publications during the last 30 years, tn only one case did a 
court render a verdict against a student publication. The master found libelous 
was not written or Initiated by a student at all but by an advertiser. In six of the 
cases the university and the newspaper settled out of court, twice for only $500 
(which is less than court costs of winning a verdtet). Thus, In 12 cases the 
newspaper was neither convicted of publishing libel or required to pay any 
damages in or out of court. 

Compared to the commercial press, the college press has a very superior 
record. 

This does not mean, of course, that either are libeK free. Perhaps professors and 
students are really such good friends of the campus press that they wouldn't 
consider filing libel suits. Standley Indicates that 66 advisers reported their 
publications had been threatened by a suit; but nothing happened. Prob4lbly the 
irritated persons got cold feet or found from legal counsel that the published 
matter was In no way actionable. Most of these advisers felt the threats really 
weren't serious. 

Retractions were frequently published; at least 98 advisers reported student 
papers tiad provided refractions. Of ttiese, 68 $a\d the student {oumallsts took ttie 
Initiative to correct errors v^ile only 30 advisers said the retractloas were printed 
because of libel suit possibility. 

tn addition to the classic defenses against libel, educational institutions have 
two ottier possible avenues to escape liability. One Is the doctrine of charitable 
immunity which could protect privata (and non-profit) colleges from liability. If 
libel suits were contemplated against private colleges In the 19 states wtiere 
cKrarltable Immunity was reunited, courts would readily refuse to sustain th^ 
suit. The doctrine of governmental Immunity based on the Eleventh Amendment 
extends to publ^ colleges. At least 11 states have terminated governmental 
immunity, Itowever. Another legal doctrine Is agency law. If a person acts outside 
the scope of his employmentf his supervlsorsi advisers^ etc.# may not be held lie* 
ble. Ugal counsel would certainly have to evaluate the applicability i»f these doc^ 
tr^nes In specific Instances. 

From a legal theory approach and from a review of actual case history It does 
become clear that libel or k»ses therefrom do not pose a threat to universities or 
to student journalists who know what they are doing. 

The Myth Of Censorship 

Censorship of the campus press could only be accomplished if someone other 
than the student staff were In a posltton to approve copy prior to p^^^blicatlon. The 
NCCPA study attempted a determination of how wide-spread such a practice 
might be. In light of the contentions of the myth makers that It surely was univer- 
sal. 



Reports submitted by college offlcUfc Indicated that no one approved student 
newspaper copy prior to publloction on 498 campuses. In 31^ colleges prior ap- 
proval plans did exist. In other words In 61 per C6nt ot the colleges no prior ap- 
proval or censorship was possible or practiced. 

An examination of the 39 per cent where prior approval was practiced bears 
some explanation. In 273 collega the adviser of the newspaper gave prior approv- 
al; fn 43 cases other persons did so. Advisers generally checked copy for libel, 
goodtastii, or legal matters but did not forbid publication of Ideas or viewpoints 
critical of the university. In 42 cases the prior approval system was very weak. 

The campus yearbook staff did not have to seek prior approval In 351 colleges, 
but did have to in 264 colleges. Thus, no prior approval was Involved in 57 per cent 
of the colleges. This lower percentage exists because public colleges apparently 
split evenly on %vhether yearbooks should or should not be required to obtain 
approval of content before publication. Itv 243 of the colleges the adviser of the 
yearbook does the prior approval while the yearbook staff has to obtain approval 
from o\h\tr persons In ^ven cases. Once again the level of approval Is not 
necessarily severe; Indeed, In 13 colleges It is very weak. 

CouHs at every level simply do not tolerate actions taken against the campus 
press as discipline or censorship by college officials. A heavy dossier of cases Is 
building up to indicate censorship Is Illegal and non-permissible. Here Is a review 
of several recent cases. 

1. Antonelll V. Hammond, 308 F. Supp. 1329 (0. Mass. 1970}— School president 
Institffted "review board" to pass on all material to be printed In college paper. 
Court ruled such action constituted "prior censorship" and was an "un- 
constitutional exercise of state powtr." 

2. Oickey v. Alabama State Be^rd of Education, 273 F. Supp. 613 (M.O. Ala. 
1967)— Student refused reentry Into ichool after being accused of "in- 
subordination" because of protesting oot president's rule forbidding editorials 
critical of state legislators or governor. Court overruled school cfflclals on 
grounds that they could not "Infringe on v^^udents' rights of free expression where 
(such) do not significantly Interfere with the requirement of appropriate school 
discipline." 

3. Ue V. Board off Regents. 306 F. Supp. 1097 ( W.O. Wis. 1969)— Staff of student 
newspaper, acting on policy originated by faculty*student publications com- 
mittee:, would not print "editorial advertising," e.g., concerning university 
employees unloit. Court ordered staff to accept such advertisements on grounds 
that student paper lix important forum "for dissemlnatl6ti of news and expression 
of opinion" and It Is violative of First Amendment rlghtii for paper not to be open 
to "anyone who is wifieng to pay fo have his views pubflsh^^d therein." 

4. Panareila v. Birenbaum. 1190 E. 327 NYS2d 755. (New York Court of Appeals 
1971)— A ruling by an appeals court In New York that regulations prohibiting 
attacks on religion from being published in campus newspapers at state- 
supported Inslltutlons of higher education are unconstltutlonaL was affirmed by 
the New York Court of Appeals, the highest court in the state. 

In two separate opinions, which were consolidated on appeal, lower courts had 
directed two colleges to prevent attacks on religion from appearing In campus 
publications after some studmts tiad complained. The appaals court had found 
thrse regulations to be unconstitutional restrictions on freedcmi of expression in 
violation of the First Amendment* 

fn affirming this decision^ tfta 1^ Y^rfc Cowrf off AppMI» th«f« in spon- 
soring a student newspaper, the colleges did not intend to advance or inhibit 
religion. They merely provided a forum for exchange off Ideas, the court con- 
tinued "There Is no showing that the articles attacking religion were systematic 
or continuing, or that articles and letters preswting counterattacks were ex- 
cluded." 

In fact, the court concluded, "Use of state monies to support tt^e newsi^^ 
does no more to establish a religion or InhlWt It. than use of state monies to build 
auditoriums, to pft)vlde police protection for speakers, or to subsidlie distribution 
of literature, deluding religious proselyting, through the malls. The action off 
college offflclals may not be Interpreted as an attempt to establish a 'secular 
religion'; they simply have not spared religion, any more than Idve of country, 
f rom the attack of Individuals expression their wn contentions." 

S Jovner v. VVhitlng, 72 1630 (North Carolina 1972)-On appeal, the appellate 
court said that ce^isorshlp off studw^t publications at state-supported Institutions 
cannot be imposed '-by suspending the edffors, supprmlng ^'^f r*»^ 
imprimatur of controversial articles, axdslng repugnant material, withdrawing 
fflnanclal support, or asserting any other form of censorial oversight based on the 
institution's power of the pursa/' 
1 Thoren v JenWns, 72-1011 (North Carolina 1973)-Disclpllnary action taken 
^ rtgte university shMlents. one who wrote a letter to the school paper 
- tainino a ffdur-letter vulgarity r^errlng to the univmlty pr^ldent. and the 
TiX^Snm canSTpapar was ruled Illegal by the federal appeilata 
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dalism, and even murders on the camipus. 

5. Evaluation of faculty effectiveness by students. 

6. Jobs. 

7. Student editors spoke out tgalnst the war In Vietnam 
tinuance. 

8. Revision of the curriculum tu include timely and reieva 

9. Campus newspapers championed students' rights and t 

10. Some papers presented an entire supplement called 
most papers had a single page devoted to the ^rts. Studei 
reactions to the latest records, provocative motion pid 
books, concerts, television, and radio attractions, and even 

11. In their columns, many papers offered counseling se 
personal, vocational/ alcoholic, medical, drug, academic, s 
paper counseling. 

12. In their paptrs, students advanced their Ideas co 
discussed noise and water pollution, racycling, food facts# 
and soil and beadi erosion. 

13. Women's liberation. 

14. During this year the yse of obscenities in campus news 
upset by their use was the faculty, not the students. AAanV 
the obscenities have lost their i^bock value. Ofhers claim 
scenlties In the colleglale press indicated immaturity of the 

15. In addition to these popular concerns of the col 
newspapers wrote about more effective teaching, tenure of 
staff and professors, parking problems, pass-fall grades, tl 
students' participation In curriculum planning and In-co 

A^t of the infor.'natlon abov^ pertains to public college 
that private colleges can censor with no restraint. Freedor 
guaranteed to Individuals. The key individual in college 
editor. Not many cases have worked through the court" yet 

But iudgmenf should prevail. Officials at Brigham Yi 
concluded that student editors there have essentially the s^ 
in public colleges. Many private colleges are proud of the! 
free Inquiry and discussion. They proclaim In unlvers 
d^r^ement of a free press. 

It Is good advice to a a>llege administrator not to take act 
press even though ttie press has been obnoxious or sevei 
danger is not only In court action^ but also In on-campu 
plaintive report concern^g the Fourth Estate of Hiibert Co 



The editor-in-chief of the Hiibert College (Har 
newspaper was cleared Tuesday of charges of ^'bri 
against him for running a f^anned Parenthood ac 
Oan HIckllng. a freshman at the two year co«i 
found not guilty of charges leveled by Albert f| 
Edwina Bogel. 

Three weeks ago Hubert's Fourth Estate ran a lat 
read. In part: "Get to know how the two of you doi 
three of you. Or the four of you. Or... Planned Pi 
Choice. Not ctiance." The ad# a public wrvitm 
National Advertiising Coundl, quoted statistics say 
all pregnancies each year are accldf^tal." 

A week ago Sister Mary Edwina called Mr. Hick 
told him he faced expulsion from school If he 
newspaper, an apoiogy fot' running the ad. He 
Edwina told AAr. HIckling the ad was an "attack or 
She said tt was a direct contradiction to the ?H>r^ 
birth control and could not appear In a paper bear 
Mr. HIckling defended i winning me ad on the gn 
obligation was to the students and not the the Chur 
Edwina: "I have done r^othlng wrong." 

Following the meeting Ulster Mary Edwina filed 
led to Tuesday's hearing. She diarged that tha Piai 
unacceptable to Catholic tenets and undermines th< 

She added that Interrogated whether I 

awara that this advertisement ^as contrary to the 
he replied ttiat he was...but he had an obligation 
Infform the public 

"This Is a breach of trust on tl:e part of the edit 
improp^ use of ttie C90tlege newspaper. He har 
Catholic pWlowphy and morateand disregarded 



je officials indicated that no one approved student 
►Hcatlon on 498 campuses. In 318 colleges prior ap- 
\er words In 61 per cent of the colleges no prior ap. 
)sslble or practiced, 
r cent where prior approval was practiced bears 
les the adviser of the newspaper gave prior approv- 
did so. Advisers generally checked copy for libel, 
but dbd not forbid publication of Ideas or viewpoints 
42 cases the prior approval system was very weak. 

f did not have to seek prior approval In 35? colleges, 
, Thus, no prior approval was involved in 57 per cent 
^rcentage exists because public colleges apparently 
rbooks should or should not be required to obtain 
ubilcaflon. In 243 of the colleges the adviser of the 
oval while the yearbook staff has to obtain approval 
cases. Once again the level of approval Is not 
n 1 3 colleges It Is very weak. 
Jy do not tolerate actions taken against the campus 
"^ilp by college officials. A heavy dossier of ceses Is 
ship Is Illegal and non>permlssible. Here is a review 

|308 F. Supp. 1329 (D. AAass. 1970)— School president 
pass on all material to be printed In college pape*-. 
istltuted "prior censorship" and was an "un- 
late power." 

]te Board of Education, 273 F. Supp. 613 (M.D. Ala. 

&ntry into school after being accused of "in- 
fotesting school president's rule forbidding editorials 
or governor. Court overruled school officials on 
I'Infringe on students' rights of free expression where 

iterfere with the requirement of appropriate school 

L 306 F, Supp. 1097 (W.D. Wift. 1969)— Staff of student 
ly originated by faculty-student publications com* 
■editorial advertising," e.g., concerning university 
lered staff to accept such advertisements on grounds 
lant forum "for dissemination of news and ex(>ression 
we of First Amendment rights for paper not to be open 
|>ay to have his views published therein." 

L 1190 E. 327 NYS 2d 755. ( New York Court of Appeals 
pis court In New York that regulations prohibiting 
peing published in campus newspapers at state- 
Iher education are unconstitutional was affirmed by 
Bis* the highest court In the state. 

Ivhich were consolidated on apf>eal, lower courts had 
Ivent attacks on religion from appearing In campus 
pents had complained. The appeals court had found 
Institutional restrictions en free^Som of Mprestlon In 
|dm«nt«. 

the Nirw York Court of App«it# saM thafc In rpon- 
, the co4l«gM did not intend ^ advance or Inhibit 
lided a forum for exchange of Ideiot^ ^ cpn* 
b that the articles attacking raHgton '^HWff ^^mnailc 
Ties and letters presenting counterat^s^t *>x- 

Jied. "Use of state monies to support the newspaper 
Irellglon or inhibit it, than use of $tate monies to build 
Ice protection for speakers, or to subsidise distribution 
lolous proselyting, ihrough the malls. The action of 
le Interpreted as an attempt to establish a 'secular 
Inot spared religion, any more than love of country, 
Lisexpresslon their ^wn contentions." 
11630 (North Carolina 1972)— On appeal, the appellate 
tf student publications at state-supported Institutions 
Eending tt»e editors, suppressing circulation, requiring 
U articles, excising repugnant material, withdrawing 
^ng any other form of censorial oversight based on the 

ipurise." . . 

hi ^ 11^ Qrollna 1973)--Dlsclpllnary action taken 
kE RJ C on<i who wrote a letter to the school paper 
^ — ^ ^Iji^grrlno to the university president, wd »he 
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dalism, and even murders on the campuD. 

5. Evaluation of faculty effectiveness by students. 

6. Jobs. 

7. Student editors spoke out agalnit the war in Vietnam and deplored its con- 
tinuance. 

8. Revision of the curriculum to Include timely and relevant causes. 

9. Campus newspapers cham p]one& students' rights and the rights of others. 

10. Some papers presented an entire supplement called "The Arts." However, 
most papers had a single page devoted to the arts. Students wrote reviews and 
reactions to the latest records, provocative motion pictures, operas, battets, 
books, concerts, television, and radio attractions, ar^d everj belly dancing. 

11. In their columns, many papers offered counse\'lng services, which included 
personal, vocational, alcoholic, medical, drug, academic, sexual, draft, and term 
papar counseling. 

12. In their papers, students advanced their ideas concerning ecology and 
discussed noise aiid water pollution, recycling, food facts, food fraud, herbicides, 
and soil and beach erosion. 

13. Women's liberation. 

14. During this year the use of obscenities in campus newspapers declined. Atost 
upset by their use was the faculty, not the students. AAany editors admitted that 
the obscenities have lost their shock value. Others claimed that the use of ob- 
scenities in the collegiate press Indicated Immaturity of the writer. 

15. in addition to these popular concerns of the collegiate press, college 
newspapers wrote about more effective teaching, tenure of professors, salaries of 
staff and professors, parking problems, pass-fall grades, the "new religion," and 
students' pcrtlclpatton In curriculum planning and In-college governance. (61) 

/Most of the information above r>erta{ns to public colleges. This does not mean 
that private colleges can censor with no restraint. Freedom of the press Is a right 
guaranteed to Individuals. Hie key Individual In college press matters is the 
editor. Not many cases have worked through the court" yet, however. 

But judgment should prevail. Officials at Brigham Young University have 
concluded that student editors there have essentially the same rights as do editors 
in public colleges. Many private colleges are proud of their campus traditions of 
free inquiry and discussion. They proclaim In university policies their en- 
dorsement of a free press. 

It Is good advice to a college administrator not to take action against the student 
press even though the press has been obnoxious or severe in Its contents. TTve 
danger Is not only in court action, but also In on-campus relations. Here is a 
plaintive report concerning the Fourth Estate of Hllbert College in D971 : 



The editor-in-chief of the Hllbert College (Hamburg, N.Y.) student 
newspaper was cleared Tuesday of charges of "breach of trust" brought 
against him for running a Planned Parenthood advertisement. 

Dan Hickling, a freshman at the two yoar co-educational college, was 
found not guilty of charges leveled by HIlbjBrt President Sister AAary 
Edwina Bogel. 

Three weeks ago Hifbert's Fourth Estate ran a large back page ad which 
read. In pert: "Get to know how the two of you don't have io become the 
three of you. Or the four of you. Or... Plarlned Parenthood. Children by 
Oiolce. Not chance." Tbe ad/ a public servlte announcement by the 
Natiunal Advertising Council, quoted statistics sayEngt "More than half of 
alt pregnancies each year are accidental," 

A week 600 Sister Aftary Edwina called AAr. Hickling Into her office and 
told him he faced expulsion from school If he did not print. In the 
newspaper, an apology for running the ad. He refused. Sist^ AAary 
Edwina told Mr. Hickling the ad was an "attack on the Catho c Church. 
She said It was a direct contradWtlon to the Pope's Encyclical against 
birth control and could not appear In a paper *>Mrlng the college^ 

AAr, Hickling defended runnli^'^he ad on the grounds that h s primary 
obligation was to the student* affd not the the Church, He told Sister AAary 
Edwina: "I have done nothWig wrong " ^m^u 
FoM^^lnfl the mettlns S^er AAary E*vlna filed a wrmen charge which 
led to Tuesdays hearing. She charged that the , 
unaccepSble to Catholk tenets and undermines the authentic values of the 

*'5he"add«l that "when Interrogated whether he (Wr. H'ck'ln^ J« 
.ware that this advertisement was contrary to the teaching of the Owrdn, 
;rrSir«5 that he was...but he had en obligation as an editor-ln-chlef to 

'"'^s*lra b!2ich of trust on the part of the editor-ln-chlef. This was an 
^^ fh. ^\\^» newsoaper. He has showft no respect for 



— ^ ^ ^ rule Toroidding edttorlais 

critical of state legislators or governor. Court overruled school officrals on 
grounds that they could not "Infringe on students' rights of free expression where 
(such) do not significr^ntly Interfere with the requlrennent of appropriate school 
discipline/' 

3. Lee V. Board of Regents. 306 F, Supp, 1097 ( W.D. Wis. 1969)— Staff of student 
newspaper, acting on policy originated by faculty-student publications com- 
mittee, would not print "editorial advertising/' e.g., concerning university 
employees union. Court ordered staff to accept such advertisements on grounds 
that student paper Is Important forum "for dissemination of news and expression 
of opinion" and It is violative of First Amendment rights for paper not to be open 
to "anyone who Is willing to pay to have his views published therein." 

4. Panarella v. Birenbaum, 1190 E. 327 NYS2d 755. (New Yoric Court of Appeals 
1971 )-"A ruling by an appeals court In New Yoric that regulations prohibiting 
attacks on religion from being published in campus newspapers at state- 
supported Institutions of higher education are unconstitutional, was affirmed by 
the New YorIc Court of Appeals, the highesf court In the state. 

In two separate opinions, which were consolidated on appeaMower courts had 
directed two colleges to prevent attaclcs on religion from appearing In campus 
publications after some students had complained. The appeals court had found 
these regulations to be unconstitutional restrictions on freedom of expression^ in 
violation of the First Amendment..-., . J')-^-'\^-y:.:r''^--\'^--^.''^^^ 

In affirming this declsion^.the New York C6yrt of Appeal^ sal(<.that«; in spon-^ 
soring a student newspaper, the colleges did not Intend to advance or inhibit 
rellaion They merely provided a forum for exchange of Ideas, the court cpn- 
tinued "There Is no showing that the articles attacking religion were systematic 
or continuing, or that articles and letters presenting counterattacks were ex- 
cluded/' 

in fact, the court concluded, "Use of state monies to support the newspaper 
does no more to establish a religion or inhibit it, than use of state monies to build 
auditoriums, to provide police protection for speakers, ^r to subsidize distribution 
of literature, including religious proselyting, through the mails. The action of 
college officials may not be Interpreted as an attempt to establish a 'secular 
religion'; they simply have not spared religion, any m:)re than love of country, 
from the attack of individuals expression their own contentions." 

5 Joyner v Whiting. 72-1630 (North Carolina 1972)— On appeal, the appellate 
court said that censorship of student publications at state-supported institutions 
cannot be Imposed "by suspending the editors, suppressing circulation, requiring 
imprimatur of controversial articles, excising repugnant material, withdrawing 
financial support, or asserting any other form of censorial oversight based on the 
institution's power of the purse." 

6 Thoren v. Jenkins, 72-1061 (North Carolina 1973J— Disciplinary action taken 
against two state university students, one who wrote a letter to the school paper 
containing a four-letter vulgarity referring to the university president, and the 
editor-in-chief of the campus paper was ruled illegal by the federal appellate 

court in Richmond. ■ ^ ^ . . . 4,. 

Affirming the decision of the district court, the appeals court found a vlolatic?) 
of the First Amendment, quoting from the Supreme Court's ruling in Papish v. 
Board of Curators. The appeals court said that a state university may not shut off 
the mere dissemination of Ideas, no matter how offensive to good taste, solely in 
the name of "conventions of decency." 

Hermin Estrin, a past president of IMCCPA and active in advising college publi- 
cations at Newark College of Engineering In New Jersey, spent several momhs 
?S IssutTof 200 college newspapers published In 1972. He concluded at the 
end of his study that "the collegiate press In the 70s Is producing a forti irlght, can- 
did approach to the real problems, concerns, and Interests of its readers--the stu- 
dent body. College editors-responsible, sophisticated, knowlf^dgeable, provoca- 
tlve and at ttmes. Irreverent e^nd darlng-H)ffer their readers informative, 

'*±::':'JtSZ^v«„,d .«.r«,«. such .n .cc.,.de, Es^ 
rangeSSIS^^^^ \n the papers. The college press, like the commercial 

oresSi was able to tackle anything. ... 

If cknsorshiD was widely practiced on the campus press, student newspapers 
coulSThrve7rm^^ Hst of subjects Estrin read about over and over: 

1 cSmm?rment to activities designed to Improve the community and 
help needful persons of the off-campus community. .^«4^rcf«r 

2 Sex is treated casually, frankly, and relevantly with articles about -enters for 
human sexuality, sex forums- Wrth control, abortion, homosexuality, marriage, 

fo ma^^n^aS^^^^^^^ mile contraceptives alojo^^ 
addicts rehabilitation, precana conferences, GROPE ^'^^^^ 
Everywhere), T^mpax tampons, term papers --esearched and p^^^^^ 
d, wine,beer,draftcour?seIlng, P'-egnancy counse ing, ^^^^ 
ERiCTTie college press Is definitely concerned about the thefts, assaults, van 



editor. Not many cases have worked through the court" yet, I 

But judgment should prevail. Officials at Brigham Yoi 
concluded that student editors there have essential ly the sanr 
In public colleges. AAany private colleges are proud of their 
free Inquiry and discussion. They proclaim In universit 
dorsement of a free press. 

it Is good advice to a collie administrator not to take actio 
press even though the press has been obnoxious or severe 
danger is not only In court action, but also in on-canipus 
plaintive report concerning the Fourth Estate of Hubert Coii^ 



The editor-in-chief of the Hiibert College (Haml 
newspaper was cleared Tuesday of charges of "brea 
against him for running a Planned Parenthood adv 

Dan HIckling, a freshman at the two year co-educ 
found not guilty of charges leveled by HUbert Pr 
Edwina Bogel.^ ; . , . . , '-^ 

Threeweeksago l^llbert'^5 Fourth Estate ran a lafgi 

i: ; ^1 i^d; >ln part: "V<^ 

? thrwW yburOr the four y 

Choice. Not chance." TTie ad, a public service ai 
National Advertising Council, ouoted statistics saylni 
all pregnancies each year are accidental." 

A week ago Sister AAary Edwina called Mr. Hlckllr 
told him he faced expulsion from school if he d 
newspaper, an apology for running the ad. He r 
Edwina told Mr. HIckling the ad was an "attack on tl 
She said it was a direct contradiction to the Pope' 
birth control and could not appear In a paper beariri 
Mr. HIckling defended running the yd on the groui 
obligation was to the students and not the the Church 
Edwina: "1 have done nothing wrong." 

Following the meeting Sister Wiary Edwina filed a; 
led to Tuesday's hearing. She charged that the Piann 
unacceptable to Catholic tenets and undermines the a 

faith." . u 

She added that "when Interrogated whether he 
aware that this advertisement was contrary to the tei 
he replied that he was.. .but he had an obligation as 
inform the public. 

"This Is a breach of trust on the part of the editor- 
Improper use of the college newspaper. He has si 
Catholic philosophy and morals.and disregarded the 
He has failed In his responsibility to God and felli 
founders of this college. 

"The college reserves the right to prohibit attacks 
Every individual on this campus must respect t 
freedom and that no attacks against the Catholic f 
nuendo will be tolerated." 



A seven-member panel— four students, two faculty 
AAary Edwina's top assistant— heard Mr. HIckili 
Edwina discuss the charges for two hours Tuesd 
closed; however, Mr. HIckling was entitled to the a 
represented by Steve Lipman, Student Affairs F.dltoH 
The unanimous 7-0 decision was: 
"...Mr. HIckling shall not be expelled from scho 
"...He shall not be removed as editor-in-chief, 
".<.a list of guidelines pertaining to the relationsh 
In-chlef and the newspaper's adviser shall be drawn i 
it was suggested that the adviser's role be ilmitec 
not editorial comment. , 



Censorship or prior approval of copy for the campus pre 
procedure practiced In American colleges and unlversitl 
Perhaps the Incidence Is higher than It should be; much 
mytn-makers and of studies such as this one Is to f^dvise coV 
recognize the desirability of a free and uncensored cam 
makers seek short cuts to such a goal. The NCCPA 3ugg< 
understanding of the function of a free campus press. 



or governor. Court overruled school officials on 
nfrlnge on students' rights of free expression where 
terfere with the requfrennent of appropriate school 

306 F. Supp..l097 (W.D. Wis. 1969)— Staff of student 
originated by faculty-student publications com- 
dltorlal advertising," e.g., concerning university 
red staff to accept such advertisements on grounds 
nt forum "for dissemination of news and expression 
of First Amendment rights for paper not to be open 
ay to have his views published therein." 

1190 E. 327 NYS 2d 755. (New York aurt of Appeals 
Is court In New York that regulations prohibiting 
3ing published In campus newspapers at state- 
ler education are unconstltutk^naJ, was affirmed by 
s, the highest court in the state. 

hlch were consolidated on appeal, lower courts had 
ent attacks on religion from appearing in campus 
^nts had complained. The appeals court had found 
i^titutlonai restrictions on f reedorn of expression, In . 

t#ie ' New.>Vforlc (CbOrf of 'AppMi^ ^safcj^t^^^ ^ spon- r a 
the colleges did not Intend to advance or Inhibit 
ed a forum for exchange of Ideas, the court cpn- 
irat the articles attacking religion were systematic 
fs and letters presenting counterattacks were ex- 

i, "Use of state monies to support the newspaper 
llglon or inhibit It, than use of state monies to build 
protection for speakers, or to subsidize distribution 
bus proselyting, through the malls. The action of 
Interpreted as an attempt to establish a 'secular 
ot spared religion, any more than love of country, 
expression their own contentions," 
30 (North Carolina 1972)— On appeal, the appellate 
student publications at state-supported Institutions 
idlng the editors, suppressing circulation, requiring 
articles, excising repugnant material, withdrawing 
g any other form of censorial oversight based on the 
rse." 

SI (North Carolina 1973)— Disciplinary action taken 
>tudents, one who wrote a letter to the school paper 
arlty referring to the university president, and the 
s paper was ruled liUigal by the federal appellate 

ie district court, the appeals court found a violation 
)ting from the Supreme Court's ruling In Papish v. 
lis court said that a state university may not shut off 
9as, no matter how offensive to good taste, solely In 
f decency." 

dent of NCCPA and active In advising college publl- 
f Engineering ?n New Jersey, spent several months 
newspapers published In 1972. He concluded at the 
eglate press In the 70s is producing a forthright, can- 
lems, concerns, and Interests of Its readers— the stu- 
responslble, sophisticated, knowledgeable, provoca- 
nt and darlng--offer their readers an Informative, 

)ld appreciate such an accolade. Estrin found a wide 
in the papers: The college press, like the commercial 

nything^ . x ^^^^ 

practiced on the campus press, student newspapers 
this list of subjects Estrin read about over and over: 
I activities designed to Improve the community and 
off-campus community. " . ^ 

Srankly, and relevantly with articles about centers for 
IS, birth control, abortion, homosexuality, marriage, 
disease, cohabitation, and rape. ^ 
section, students Included such ads as abortion in- 
laie contraceptlvesi alcoholics anonymous, narcotic 
:ana conferences, GROPE (Gay Rights of P^p e 
ipons, term papers researched and professionally 
a regnancy counsel I ng* among others. 

concerned about the thefts, assaults, van- 



^?ySran!een^n3ivi3uals^h^e^^ in college press matters Is the 

editor. Not many cases have worked through the court- yet, however. 

But judgment should prevail. Officials at Brigham Young University ;.£,ve 
concluded that student editors there have essentially the same rights as do editors 
In public colleges. AAany private colleges are proud of their campus traditions of 
free Inquiry and discussion. They proclaim In university policies their en- 
dorsement of a free press* 

It Is good advice to a college administrator not to take adfion against the student 
press even though the press has been obnoxious or severe In Its contents. The 
danger Is not only In court action, but also fn on-campus relations/ Here Is a 
plaintive report concerning the Fourth Estate of Hllbert Coliege In 1971 : 



ERIC 



TJie editor-ln-chlef of the Hilbert College (Hamburg, N.Y.) student 
newspaper was cleared Tuesday of charges of "breach of trust" brought 
against him for running a Planned Parenthood advertisement. - 

Dan Hickling, a freshman at the twayear co-educatlonal cpllege,..,yyj»», 
found not guilty of charges leveled by Hilbert President Sl^tei-;^^^^^^ 

• Edwina'.;Bogel.:.,/. ■, • •■ ' J-r^i-rA-''-^''' ^'^;r:.-.^^rK;J??^1;"s'?^^ 

Three weeks ago Hiibert's Fourth Estate ran a large^ck' Pas^e ad wh 

Choice; Not Chance."^ The ad/ a pObllc service announceme^^^^^ 
National Advertising Ccuncii, quoted statistics saying: "/Wore than half of 
all pregnancies each yeaf &fs accidental." . . , ^ 

A -weelt ago Sister AAary Edwina called AAr. Hickling into her office and 
toid him he faced expulsion from school if he did not print, In the 
newspaper, an apology for running the ad. He refused Sister Mary 
Edwina told AAr. Hickling the ad was an "attack on the Catho c Church. 
She said it was a direct contradiction to the Pope's Encyclical against 
birth control and could not appear In a paper bearing the college's name. 

AAr Hickling defended running the ad on the grounds that his primary 
obngatirwas to the students and not the the Church. He told Sister Mary 
Edwina- "1 have done nothing wrong/' 

FoUowIng the meeting Sister AAary E.lwlna filed a wrmen charge which 
led to Tuesday's hearing. She charged that the P'^nn^J P^[«;^^o^^^^^^^^^ Is 
unacceptable to Catholic tenets and undermines the authentic values of the 

^^She'added that "when interrogated whether he (AAr. Hickling) was 
awareSis advertisement was contrary to the teaching of the Church 
he replied that he was...but he had an obligation as an editor-in-chief to 

'""^MsTsVbfJich of trust on the part of the editor-in-chief. This was an 
imoroMr use of the college newspaper. He has shown no respect for 
cXlk pm osophy and m?rals.and c«sregarded the alms of the college^ 
S has fK in his respons!billty to God and fellow students and the 

^^^'teloC^^^^^^^^^^^ right to prohibit attacks on the Cath^^^^^^ 
Every individual on this campus must respect the right of religious 
frSdom and that no attacks against the Catholic faith openly or by in- 
nuendo will be tolerated." 

A seven-member panel-four students, two faculty members, and Sister 
AAary Edwina's top assistant-heard AAr. Hickling and Sister AAary 
Edwina discuss the charges for two hours Tuesday. The hearing was 
closed; however, AAr. Hickling was entitled to the aid of counsel and was 
represented by Steve LIpman, Student Affairs Editor of the Reporter. 

The unanimous 7-0 decision was: 

" AAr. Hickling shall not be expelled from school, 

"".".'.He shall not be removed as editor-ln chief, 

" a list of guidelines perta?ning to the relationship between the editor- 
in-chief and the newspaper's adviser shall be drawn up." ■ _ 

it was suggested that the adviser's role be limited to determining libel, 
not editorial comment. 



CensorshlD or prior approval of copy for the campus press Is.not the standard 
procedure practiced in American colleges and universities public or private. 
Perhaps the incidence is higher than it should be; much of the purpose of the 
myth-makers and of studies such as this one Is to advise college administrators to 
?ecoanfze the desirability of a free and uncensored campus press. The myth- 
r^aSJs seek sSort cuts to such a goal. The NCCPA suggests endorsement and 
understanding of the function of a free campus press. 
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Myths Surrounding Journalism Education 

Success story of the decade o< the 1970s In higher education could very well be 
that of journalism education. If enrollment increases could be considered one 
criterion of success, certainly journalism Is booming. 

The 41,691 students reported to Paul V. Peterson for the 1971-72 academic year 
for his annual survey compiled for the Association for Education in Journalism, 
was the highest number ever recorded. 

Unfortunately Peterson's report covers only 166 schools and departments of 
journalism. The issue of Journalism Educator^ containing his report and the 1973 
Yearbook of Editor and Publisher magazine together list more than 200 colleges 
offering a major In journalism. (62) These two publications do not list many other 
schools offering majors; actually nearly 300 colleges provide such extensive 
programs. Hundreds more offer enough courses to equal a journalism minor and 
hundreds more offer from one to a half dozen courses. 

The American Council for Education In Journalism thus had accredited be- 
tween 20 and 25 per cent of the 300 colleges In one or more areas of journalism edu- 
cation. The Association for Education In Journalism has a membership of from 
1 ,200 to 1 ,500 college journalism teachers, or from 20 to 25 per cent of the persons 
who actually teach journalism in colleges or universities. 

The National Council of College Publications Advisers hesn't been able yet to 
sign up as many as a thousand college student publications advisers. Each of 
these agencies would be far more effective if teachers or advisers would join^ or If 
more colleges sought accreditation for their programs, although some educators 
oppose accreditation on phllcsophical grounds. 

The survey of campus student publications sponsored by the NCCPA ad-hoc 
committee on the legal status of the campus press received Information from 899 
colleges covering 1,452 student publications. 

Dario rolitella, editor of the Student Press in Amerlcar a directory, mailed 
2,600 directory Information cards to 2,600 colleges and universities. He received 
2,014 responses. His directory can report from his replies that the 2#538 college 
newspapers outnumber commercial dally papers in the United States. Year- 
books, buffeted by cost problems, now number 1,519. He found 919 campus 
magazines. (63) 

The Higher Education Directory for 1972-73 published by the National Center 
for EducavMonai Statistics (p. XXII) lists 2,686 colleges and universities in the 
nation; 970 of these were junior colleges. 

The above data indicates great diversity In higher education, in journalism 
education, and in student publications. 

Perhaps the first myth relented to journalism education is the one of over- 
simplification. 

Journalism is a broad term encompassing all aspects of print media and most 
aspects of electronic media as well as the theoretical and philosophical bases of 
such media and their impact on society. This makes for a complex education 
packat^e. 

Association for Education in Journalism members sort themselves into such 
categories as advertising, graphics, history, international communications, 
magazines, mass communications and society/ minorities and communications, 
newspapers, photoiournalfsm, public relations/ Radio-TV^ secondary education, 
and theory and methodology. 

The American Council for Education In Journalism currently is accrediting 
programs in the areas of news^editorial, advertising, radio-teleyision-film, public 
relations, magazine, techfilcal lournalism, agriculture and home economics 
journalism, community lournalism, photojournansm, and publishing. 

Neither of these lists exhaust the fields of journalism^ Political journalism, 
urban lournalism, science writing, religious foOrnaUsm, envlronmentai journal- 
ism are other exofic areas enjoying a vogue. There could be more. 

Journalism, education is somewhat more expensive than some disciplines 
because writing and editing classes should be small (15 students) and because 
laboratories replete with printing and electronic equipment are necessary. 
Publishing or broadcasting Is frequently involved. 

A few colleges have decided that journalism is such a high level professional 
and academic area that it should be offered only 4n graduate levels. A few 
colleges restrict undergraduate journalism study to the junior and senior years 
only. AAost four-year colleges atlow freshmen to take some course work and 
stretch the journalism curriculum over four years. Several junior colleges have 
extensive offerings. 

Several vigorous. debates over which Is best and who should do what in jour- 
nalism education keep this complex field in turmoil. 

One debate covers the relationship of the journalism educatiCHi program to 
campus student publlcatioP;S. Out of this debate comes several myths. They in- 
clude: . 

1..Collpae if»irnrill<5m tflarhorc^gMrkjai^ hr h nnrt# J ->x . : - i . 
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Even 16 of the so-called independent-incorporated papers use journalism ad- 
visers. Eighty-five of the colleges recruited advisers from other faculty mem- 
bers, public relations persons or administrators, or even from non-college per- 
sons. The 13 public relations people were used primarily because they were the 
only persons on the campus who knew anything about putting out a newspaper. 

College yearbooks were advised by journalism faculty members in 257.colleges. 
In 164 col leges other faculty or administrative persons served as advisers. 

It is obvious that the typical campus student publication does have a faculty 
adviser, and that adviser is probably a journalism teacher. Colleges where this Is 
not true are distinctly atypical and non-standard situations. 

Representative of the usual attitude toward student publications and jour- 
nalism education relationship is a statement made Oct. 4, 1973, by Dr. Alan C. 
Rankin, president of Indiana State University. In outlining the strengths of the 
university to provide a strong journalism maior for professionals, Dr* Rankin 
listed the daily campus student newspaper. 

"A student daily can provide an invaluable experience for the student, 
especially if it can be used as a teaching newspaper and the classroom work in- 
tegrated with work on the paper," he said. 

The Myth Of Antagonistic Administrators 

Basic to the thesis found ih the tales of the myth-makers are these postulates: 
campus student publications are a vile lot, full of obscenities, and disgusting to 
many. College and university trustees, presidents, and other administrators are 
universally arrayed as a militant force to. destroy or control such obnoxious 
weeds. Thus a strong and continuous battle is constantly joined between nasty 
student publications and adminis' rs. Since the power on campus is always in 
the hands of the administrators, ield In open, brutal attacks or by insidious 
wiles, the student press lives in co, .jnt frustration and misery. 

It may be true that this dismal picture Is the mood and fact on a handful of 
campuses. But, by and large. It is totally false. 

The myth-makers would l>e astounded to find how high the quality Is of most 
campus student publications. Their astonishment would be even greater to dis- 
cover that college presidents and board members In general are cordial to and 
supportive of freedom of the press for campus publications. AAany of these people 
were once campus journalists. 

Here are examples of college presidents who even fought for the student press. 
The first two are distinguished ones. The two presidents received the Alexander 
AAecklejohn Award of the American Association of Unlversll^y Professors, the 
highest citation of that organization in the field of academic freedom. 

This is the story of J. W. Mauker, president of the University of Northern Iowa. 

In October 1967, a young English Instructor, Mr. Edward Hoffmans, 
published an article, in the Northern lowan, the campus newspapen 
criticizing the draft and the United States policy in Vietnam. The position 
he espoused will be familiar to those who have spent even a brief time on 
any American college campus In recent years: American participation in 
the Vietnam War Is profoundly Immoral and should be opposed and 
resisted by ajl persons who think of . themselves as moral agents. 
Specifically, the draft should be resisted as an instrument of the utter 
Immorality of the war— by destroying draft cards, by disrupting Induction 
' centers, by refusing to serve In the armed forces, and by avoiding the 
draft. This staterhent, particularly Its defense of mass civil disobedience 
toward the draft law, evoked outcries of protest and demands for Hoff- 
mans' ouster from a variety of sources. 

The student editor, yielding to public criticism, had announced a new 
policy against publishing material which advocated illegal acts. President 
Maucker saw the need for administration leadership and support for a free 
student press. Perceiving the dangers of censorship in the implementation 
of so sweeping prohibition he called attention to the obligation of a 
university, not only to refrain from suppressing, but to further intellectual 
exchange: 

' "It is not enough merely to tolerate provocative Ideas— the University is 
obligated actively to encourage the free exchange of Ideas. To this end we 
have defined a policy for the University newspaper which provides a 'free 
and open forum' through its letters-tp-the-edltor section— the only 
prohibitions being ajc?ainst libel, obscenity or extreme vulgarity. It is 
essential In my judgment that the forum be kept open." 

Acting on this philosophy he met with the student editor and the Board of 
Control o| Student Publications. As a result the policy was altered to make 
nonpubllcation not that Illegal acts were advocated, but 
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Darto Politella, editor of the Student Press in America, a directory, mailed 
2^600 directory Information cards to 2,600 colleges and universities. He received 
2,014 responses. His directory can report from his replies that the 2,538 college 
newspapers outnumber commercial drilly papers in the United States. Year- 
bookS/ buffeted by cost problems, now number 1,519. He focnd 919 campus 
magazines. (63) 

The Higher Education Directory for 1972-/3 published by the National Center 
for Educational Statistics (p. XXII] lists 2,686 colleges and universities In the 
nation; 970 of these were junior colleges. 

The above data Indicates great diversity In higher education. In journalism 
education, and In student publications. 

Perhaps the first myth related to journalism education Is the one of over- 
simplification. 

Journalism is a broad term encompassing all aspects of print media and most 
aspects of electronic media as well as the theoretical and philosophical bases of 
such media and their Impact on society. This mattes for a complex education 
package. 

Association for Education In Journalism members sort themselves Into such 
categories as advertising, graphics/ history, international communications, 
magazines/ mass communications and society, minorities and communications, 
newspapers, photo|ournallsm/ public relations, Radio-TV, secondary education, 
and theory and methodology. 

The American Council for Education In Jounialism currently Is accrediting 
programs in the areas of news^edltoriaU advertising, rad1o-telev1ston*fllm/ public 
relations, magazine, technical journalism, agriculture and home economics 
journalism, community journalism, photojournalisni, and publishing. 

Neither of these lists exhaust the fields of journalism. Political journalism, 
urban journalism, science writing, religious joarnalism, t/nvironmental journaJ- 
Ism are other exotic areas enjoying a vogue. There could be more. 

Journalism education Is somewhat more expensive than some discipUries 
because writing and editing classes should be small (15 students) and because 
laboratories replete with printing and electronic equipment are necessary. 
Publishing or broadcasting Is frequently involved. 

A few colleges have decided that journalism is such a high level professional 
and academic area that it should be offered only in graduate levels. A few 
colleges restrict undergraduate journalism study to the junior and senior years 
only. fAost four-year colleges allow freshmen to take some course work and 
stretch the iournalism curriculum over four years. Several junior colleges have 
extensive offerings. 

Several vigorous debates over which Is best and who should do what In jour- 
nalism education keep this complex field In turmoil. 

One debate covers the relationship of the journalism education program to 
campus student publications. Out of this debate comes several myths. They In- 
clude: 

1. College journalism teachers cannot be good advisers because they are too 
directive because of their pedagogical noticns or because they are un^er the 
control of th^ administration. 

2. A/iock-up publications or infrequently published publications produced In 
carefully and formally-controlled laboratory situations are better learning ex- 
periences than the rowdy Informal learning connected with student publications. 

3. Student publications connected to iournalism programs cause only em- 
barrassment and problems for journalism teachers who are held responsible for 
poor writing, poor spelling, and everything else. 

These are astonishing notions. 

No person should be more aware of the reason for and the desirability of a free 
campus press than a journalism teacher. 

Journalism teachers need to be made of strong tln;;bre to withstand the harass- 
ment of colleagues and superiors. They are generally tempered to such timbre In 
the campus crucible. 

Journalism Is concerned at the moment communication occurs. Its efforts are 
leading to that moment. Journalism deals with the complete aci of com- 
munication. If no onesees/ reads, or hears the product of journalism, the learning 
experience Is rather sterile. Of course, not all courses or sequences of journalism 
would autematlcally be involved In publishing. Internships In commercial news- 
papers are widely used in [ournalism schools to provide the rowdy learning there. 

But are there actual iournalism learning values In campus student publica- 
tions? . 

The American Society of Journalism School Administrators (an organization of 
colleges and universities with extensive and sophisticated journalism programs) 
queried members in 1972 about the relationship between journalism and student 
publications. (64) Only 13 had exclusive laboratory papers while 29 did not. Thir- 
ty-five had a relationship to student nev.-cpapers and only four reported they did 
ndt. 

The NCCPA study asked colleges if journalism faculty members served as 
dvisers for student newspapers. In at least 455 colleges the answer was yes. 
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Student publications and administrators. Since the power on campus Is always In 
the hands of the administrators, who wield In open, brutal attacks or by insidious 
wiles, the student press lives in constant frustration and misery. 

It may be true that this dismal picture Is the mood and fact on a handfui of 
campuses. But, by and large, It Ic totally false. 

The myth-makers would be astounded to find how high the quality is of n>ost 
campus student publications. Their astonishment would be even greater to dis- 
cover that college presidents and board members In general are cordial to and 
supportive of freedom of the press for campus publications. Many of these petyle 
were once campus journalisrs. 

Here are examples of college presidents wtio even fought for the student press. 
The first two are distinguished ones. The two presidents received the Alexander 
Mecklejohn Award of the American Association of University Professors, the 
highest citation of that organization In the field of academic freedom. 
This Is the story of J. W. AAauker, president of the University of Northern Iowa. 

In October 1967, a young English Instructor, AAr. Edward Hoffmans* 
published an article In the Nortliem lowan* the campus newspaper* 
criticizing the draft and the United States policy in Vietnam. The position 
he espoused will be familiar to those who have spent even a brief time on 
any American toilege campus In recent years: American participation In 
the Vietnam War is profoundly immoral and should be opposed and 
resisted by all persons who think of themselves as moral «>gents. 
Specifically, the draft should be resisted as an Instrument of tho utter 
Immorality of the war— by destroying draft cards, by disrupting Incuction 
' centers* by refusing to serve in the armed forces, and by avoiding the 
draft. This statement, particularly its defense of mass civil disobedience 
toward the draft law* evoked outcries of protest and demands for Hoff- 
mans' ouster from a variety ot sources. 

The student editor/ yielding to public criticism* had announced a new 
policy against publishing material which advocated Illegal acts. President 
AAaucker saw the need for administration leadershlpand support for a free 
student press. Perceiving thi^ dangers of censorship In the implementation 
of so sweeping a prohibition he called attention to the obligation of a 
university* not only to refrain from suppressing* but to further intellectual 
exchange: 

"It Is not enough merely to toia^ate provocative ideas— the University is 
obligated actively to encourage the free exchange of ideas. To this end we 
have defined a policy for the University newspaper which provides a 'free 
£Mid open forum' through its ietters-to the-edltor section— the only 
prohibitions being against libel* obscenity or extreme vulgarity* it is 
essential In my judgment that the forum be kept open/' 

Acting on this philosophy he met with the student editor and the Board of 
GMitrol of Student Publications. As a result the policy was altered to make 
the standard for nonpubllcatlon not that Illegal acts were edvocated, but 
that the material would "sub^^iect the editor or others responsible for the 
paper to civil or criminal ilabltlty." This kind of administrative in* 
voivement with student publications— to shore up student commitment to 
a free forum policy against pressure for self-censorship from the outside— 
we could do with more of on American campuses. (65) 

George W« Starcher* president of the University of North Dakota, also rose to 
the defense of the studmt press: 

L^te in 1967, the student editor of the Dakota Student published an 
editorial sharply critical of the University for accepting a gift to support 
prizes for essays on patriotism and sportsmanship. The editorial promptly 
brought requests for the editor's removal. President Starcher declined to 
yield to the demands. "The real heart of a university*" he stated sub- 
sequently, "Is freedom to express and to criticize." 

The most recent incident at fforth Dakota occurred in the fait of 1968. 
Apparently a concert on the campus* supported with student funds, ended 
up $4,000 In the red. A student officer chose to express his sentiments by 
using unsold tickets to spell out in large letters on the floor the word "shit/' 
a term which, for some unaccountable reasons* has come* in many 
languages, to be used to exiMress frustration, disappointment* and 
disapprove, and* either In Its literal or expressive meaning can hardly be 
thought to be uncommon in the farmlands of North Dakota< )n any event* it 
seemed a good gag and a photograph of the ticket collage was duly printed 
In the student newspaper. Apparently for masiy t4oiiH Dakota citizens this 
was only the latest conrfirmatlon of the libertinism that tied set In at their 
University. Public demands were made, by political figures as well as 
private persons* for the iMrompf removal of the editor of the newspaper. 
The issue was featured In the press. Newspaper editorials, columnists* 
letters to the editor denounced the campus newspaper and Its editor. One 
representative editorial called for a "fumigation of ttie University" and 
concluded by stating that tt»e "wtiole Incident seems to point up the crying 
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read or heard In the news, has been negative, even though everyone has 

"^^'^ ^® 0^ another. No one publicly 

'""^'^^ approves, such exercise ct treedom. Somepeople 
bear ng some form of public responsibility urge firing the editor. Very few 
see the much more Important problem of our soclety-l mean the 

^^^^^Y' »«te, style In communication and 
morals-^ub Ic and prlvaie. AU of our courts have sustained a standard of 
mtS^"" "enffuege that Indeed makes such an incident appear like 
making a mountain out ot a molehill. Only a few calmly ask, 'Are we 
S'liiiHe rlZ^ "^L T"' everybody's Hght to say, or print, all 
%\^h words (which we shall put on a censored fist) In order to get rid of one 

fl^illllirf^"^^ propriety, or desire to flaunt his 

ff//eedom to Ignore the facts ot semantics or context. Irritate us?'. 

"t me My only that America means the right of any Indl^^^ 
t!^? ?^ '1!? "9^'* participate In the free market 

of Ideas with no facts barred, and the right to be wrt»ng, yes, up to a certain 
Imit end within certain bounds even the right to be offensive. Every one of 
L^*^* ^"•^^•^ ^ • particular kind of movie when he buys a ticket, for 
obscenity when he buys an obscene book or magazine and for freedom 
when he supports the methods of getting leadership that freedom permits. 

On the junior college level, the president of Rockland Cbmmunlty College 
defended the right of The Outlook, a student publication, to freedom of the press 
The Outlook published a poem sprinkled with obscenities. Immediately antmpt» 
were to "set up guidelines" as a control of the publication. But the president 
opposed such efforts to censor the paper. (67) 

Board of Trustees and Regents regularly approve and adopt as official 
university policy, statements developed bn campus through the university's 
governance system. 

The Regents of the University of Wiscorisin adopted this policy, which has 
subsequently been the policy of all the Wisconsin co^j^es and universities or 
branches under Its jurisdiction: 

...The Regents of the University of Wisconsin respecHully but firmly 
adhere to the Board's long established policy of oncouraolno and sup- 
porting freedom of expression In the publication of the Dalhr Car^nal as 
well as In all otiier academic ancf extracurrlcufar fimctiorts ai this 
University. Oulded by tf«e efMrft of freedom of f^iqi^^'afNl e ic pr eMl on 
which pervades each l»c«t of the hfa of this Instltullonf ttie'Oally CardNial 
has earned a national reputation as a student newspaper oontrolted and 
operated by the students through ttieir duly electiMi representatives. H 
would be destructive of the essence of the Oalfy Cerdliial if any authority, 
whether a Regent, a Uglslator, or other, could prescribe what shall be 
orthodox and thiw-efore acceptable for publication and what shall be 
unorthodox and therefore Interdicted. (M) 

AS a rwult ot campus disruptions off several years ago many ""g^^^^jj 
universities have adopted statements or policies generally called a students bWJ 
of rights. These statements emphaslie due process In handling student problems. 
Almost all off them contain assurances of a free campu* press. 

The genesis of these blH» of rights comes primarily from recommendations 
made byVcommlttee of the American Association off University f>rofi^sor». 
Although some colleges have re-wrltten the AAUP Ideas Into a tyrannical plan of 
iSf tiSSJS ofrther colleges, puWIc and private alike, now follow as 
university policy the endorswnentoff a free press on campus. 

t^e are tyirtcal statements now In effect. 

As constltuenH of the University community, student editors shall be 
^ free to express their views on issuM of University prtlcy and on matters of 
EMC »2i7al In^ to the ttudent body, as ttated m tt^e ifM Student Bill of 
RtahH. (Appendix Al 
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Clause 4. For the expression of contrary views,! 
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by orderly and proscribed procedures. I 
C. There Is established the Student Publicatid 
("Student" modifies ''Publications")- The Studd 
CommlHee Is a standing committee of the »udenl I 
In all matters pertaining to those puWIcatlonsI 
students and financed primarily by Univers!ty>sarl 
has no iuritdlction over official University, DdiJ 
mental publications no matter how author^. (7| 
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JOINT STATEMENT ON RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS OF STUDENTS 

(Adopted by Wlch^a State University, May 1968) 
Section 4. Freedom of Student Communications. 
Caluse ). The student press and radio shall be free of censorship and ad« 
vance approval of copy. 

Qause 2. Editors and managers of student communications shall be 
protected from arl^trary suspension and removal because of student, 
faculty, administrative, or public disapproval of editcN^ial policy or con* 
tent. Only for proptr and stated causes shall editors and managers be 
subject to removal. The agency responsible for the appointment of editors 
and managers shall be the-agency responsible for their removal, such 
action subject to the Dean of Students' ratification and. on appeals decision 
of the Student-Faculty Court. 

Clause 3. All University published and financed student communications 
shall explicitly state on the editorial page or in broadcast that the opinions 
that are expressed by them are not necessarily those of the college, 
university, or student body. 

Clause 4. For the expression of contrary views, equal time and space 
should be allowed for those wishing to express ttieir views. {69) 
Section 16* A student, group, or organitation may publish and distribute 
witten material on campus witttout prior approval of the content of the 
material but the time, place, and manner of dl&tribution may be limited by 
such reasonable written regulations as are necessary for the operation of 
the university. 

Section 17. The student press shall be free of censorship. The editors and 
managers shall not be arbitrarily suspended because of student, faculty, 
administration, alumni/ or community disapproval of editorial policy or 
content. Similar freedom is assured oral statements of views on univer^ 
slty controlled and student-run radio or television stations. This editorial 
freedom entails a corollary obligation under the canons of responsible 
ioumalism and amicable regulations of the Federi^l Communications 
Commission. 

Section 18. All university-published or financed student communications 
shall explicitly state on the editorial page or in broadcast that the opinions 
expressed are not necessarily those of the university or its student body, 
(70) 

Freedom of expression is of even greater importance to the academic 
community than it Is to the society at large. "The right to know" and "the 
right to criticize," cornerstones of a free press in a free society^ are also 
foundation stones of a free academy. The printed word may properly be 
thought of as ^e lifeblood of learning, and faculty and student publications 
will therefore occupy a central place in the academic community. The 
student press can help to establish and maintain an atmosphere of free and 
responsible discussion and Intellectual exploration on the campus* It can 
be a means of bringing student concerns to the attention of the faculty and 
the Institutional auttiorlties and of formulating student opinion on various 
issues on the campus and In the world at large* To ttiose ends« ttie 
Publications Board Is constituted by the r>resldent. acting on b^lf of the 
academic community^ to serve as publisher of student publications and to 
•Jtorclse the poweni and responslbllltloa of the publisher on behalf of the 
Inatiturien. 0n .t^^ . 

A* The student pross sttould be free of censorship and advance approval of 
copy, md its editors md managers should be free to develop their own 
editorial policies and news coverage. 

B. Editors and managers should subscribe to canons of responsible 
lournallsm. At the sane time, they should be protected from arbitrary 
suspension and removal because of student, faculty, admlnish-atlve, or 
public disapproval of odlterlal policy or content* Only for proper and 
staled causes should editors and managers be sublect to removal and then 
by orderly and proscribed procedures. « r- 

C Ther-^ Is established the Student Publications Policy Committee 
<"Studen"t" modifies "Piibllcaltons")* The Student Publications Policy 
committee Isastandir^ committee of the Student Affairs Council, t acts 
In all matters pertf>(1nlng to those publications written P;'"'^* •>y 
students and financed primarily by Unlverslty sandloned student fm. It 
has no iurltdtctlon over official University, administrative, or depart- 
mental pubUcatlom no matter how authored. {It) 
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university policy, statements developed on campus through the university's 
governance system. 

The Regents of the University of Wisconsin adopted this policy, which has 
subsequently been the policy of all the Wisconsin colleges and universities or 
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...The Regents of the University of Wisconsin respectfully but firmly 
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As constituents of the University comnnunltv, student editors shall be 
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g^^M^^^i to the student body, as stated in the 1968 Student Bill of 
Rights. (Appendix A) 
App^lx A 
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On estimate lindicates there were 2^ campus student newspapers. 1,519 year- 
books« 919 magazines, ana792 ott>er student publications being regularly pro- 
duced In ttie 2 JW institution! of higher education In operation in 1972-73. The stu- 
dent publications were as diverse In appearance^ contents and function as were 
the many institutions. 

College administrator Sr trustees, faculty rpembers« and ftudents In these in- 
stitutions are constantly searching for possible ways to maintain and lm|>rove 
every facet of campus life and activity. (73) This search goes on because no one 
has yet claimed perfection for any campus or procedure. 

The recommendations madd in the AASCU booklet on the campus press by its 
author Julius Duscha that immediate, unfunded Independence is the best way to 
manage campus student publications is grandiose. But Is Is only possible or 
desirable in fantasy as far as American Institutions are concerned. 

Independence H essentially a meaningless word and concept when applied to 
the campus student press. In the comprehensive survey conducted by NCCPA 548 
colleges (6i peir cent) simply did not consider ttte cami>us newspaper to be in- 
dependent of the college (251 or 32 per cent did) . The yearbook was not considered 
Independent In 469 colleges (74 per cent) while 158 (or 26 per cent) of the alleges 
considered the book to be "independent." An examination of data supplied by the 
colleges listing 409 publications considered independent indicates that only In two 
universities (Harvard and Yale) could publications be really characterized as 
being really independent In terms of criteria listed in chapter two. Thus, the in- 
dependent college student press simply does not exist in the United States in any 
significant degree. Little can be gained by talking as if It did or could or should. 

Instead, much more intelligent understanding and planning can evolve from a 
sensible and reasonable discussion based on data reflecting accurately the status 
of the campus student press. 

For example 206 boards of trustees of colleges and universities have adopted 
official statements relative to freedom of the student press as it pertains to 
students of the institutions and to student publications. More than M> college 
boards have not done so according to the NCCPA study. Although some student 
iournaiists fear that their tx»ards would pass repressive statements, the general 
posture of statements adopted by boards has been substantially to endorie and 
provide for freedom of the campus press. 

Freedom of the campus p'^ess does not mean independence from the university. 
Freedom of the campus pnHs can be best characterized as a situation in which 
students can publish without haiving to obtain prior approval from university 
officials. Data presented earlier in this report Indicates that the standard practice 
in American colleges is to provide for this situation for campus student 
publications. 

Fiscal and financial arrangements, whether incorporated or not, have no direct 
bearing on the freedom of the campus press in America philosophically, prac- 
tically, or legally. 

John aardi, writing in the Sept. 1U 1965, Issue of the Saturday nevlew teHeved 
a senslbfle approach to student publications could be In the Tufts College plan. He 
believed this plan stK>uid b* "compuls^y reading for all college and university 
administrators who have serious intenr as educators." (74) Here Is its official 
wording. 

"It is the duty of editors and advisers to keep student publications at a 
level that brings credit to the University. This responsibility lies Initially 
with the board ot editors of each publication* which considers all the 
material submitted and whose approval Is requisite for publication. The 
board of editors will wish to consult closely with its adviser reasonably In 
advance of printers' deadlines, and whenever any doubt remains with 
respect to suitability for publication the board of editors will discuss the 
doubtful matter with an advisory committee. 

A University literary publication exists to provide an experimental 
ground for the efforts of writers wfio have yet to achieve the balance of 
tedmlque and experience. Such writers, moreover^ are likely to be moved 
by powerful emotions. In the history of all literatures the madmen tiave 
shared at least equal honors with the calmly reasoned. 

It sometimes happens that the disproportions of student writing, as tiiey 
spring onto ttie page from the unmanaged or half-managed compulsions of 
ttie writer, offend the noore literal and less venturesome attitudes of the 
community. It can follow then that the "Image" of the University wilt 
suffer In the eyes ot the community; particularly so since this difference 
between the language-Intoxicated young secisir and the more stable 
communiWaroj^^iln^^n^ha^a^^wd^ 



Organizations concerned with college stude 
have studied the question of these freedoms 
relate to student publications. Some of these o 
official positions that state their views on ttN 
and the student newspaper. The "Joint Statenn 
of Students," endorsed by 10 educational orgi 
section to student publications. In addition, t 
Union, the Journalism Assoclstion of Junior C 
of College Publications Adviser^, the Com 
Responsibllities of the College ^^^udent Pn 
Student Press Assoclatl^ have adopted or 
regard to student rights and responsibilities li 
activities. The American Bar Association 
Ocavemment and Student Dissent and the 
Campus Newspapers have conducted extensh 
of expression In student newspapers, and e 
position with regard to its respective finding 
The guidelines stie proposes are these: 

1. The function of the college student n< 
defined and agreed on by the students, facult] 
ttie college community. 

2. The function of the college student newsp 
freedom of expression, is parallel with the 
newspapu^, i.e., both serve to inform, educate 

3. The student newspajyer stKHiid not bi 
publication of the college or university. 

4. Students attending state colleges and un, 
constitutional rights of freedom of expressli 

5. Private colleges and universities tra 
constitutional independence in that tt>ey hav< 
publications; tK>wever, this private corpc 
challenged because of the vast amounts of fe 
these Institutions are receiving. 

6. Student newspaper editorial policies 
educational goals of the cdlege or university 
the courts. 

7. A publications board* composed of 
mlnistrators, offers the best method for provi€ 
for the college student newspaper activity. 

6. Student newspaper editorial freedom of 
responsibility for presenting news and opir 
completely. 

9. A prof essionaily competent adviser for th 
desirable for both students and the college < 

10. The college student newspaper Is prii 
municatton for students; other opportunities 
wtK> participate in newspaper activities, such 4 
In writing and technical skills, are seconder 

Ciardi and Gibbs both are asking for a sensible 
campus student press. Others asking the same are r 
mittee appointed by NCCPA to study the legal stati 
members include: 

Dr. Rot>ert Trager, Department of Journalism of 
and a researcher of laws affecting the high school prei 

AAr. Paul Conrad, executive director of the Al 
Washington In Seattle. 

AAr. Glen A. W. Kleine, student publications ad^ 
University. 

Dr. Paul Fisher and AAr. Dwight Sargent of the Frc 
at the University of AAlssourl. 

AAr. Loyd Edmonds, general manager of student pi 
of Texas at Austin. 

AAr. John C. l^ehrens, direct of the Student Press i 
College of Syracuse University. 

AAr. Jutes Wa^er, a AAarlon, Indiana, attorney. 

AAr. Stephen Hook, publications adviser at Ball Stati 

AAiss AAary Ann Yodells, ioumalism law teacher at. 
the University of Wisconsin. 
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Organlzaflons concerned with college student rights and responsibilities 
have studied the question of these freedoms and responsibilities as they 
relate to student publications. Some of these organizations have generated 
official positions that state their views on the sub|ect of college students 
and the student newspaper. The "Joint Statement on Rights and Freedoms 
of Students/' endorsed by 10 educational organizations, devotes an entire 
section to student publications. In addition, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the Journalism Association of Junior Colleges, the National Council 
of College Publications Advisers* the CPmmlsslon on Freedoms and 
Responsibilities of the College Student Press, and the United States 
Student Press Association have adopted organizational positions with 
regard to student rights and responsibilities In college student newspaper 
adWtles. The American Bar Association Commission on Campus 
Government and Student Dissent and the Caltfomla Commission on 
Campus Newspapers have conducted extensive studies related to freedom 
of expression In student newspapers, and each has adopted an official 
position with regard to Its respective findings. 
Ttie guidelines she proposes are these: 

1. The function of the college student newspaper should be clearty 
defined and agreed on by the students, faculty, and administrators within 
the college community. 

2. The function of the college student newspaper, as It relates to student 
freedom of expression. Is parallel with the function of the commercial 
newspaper. I.e., both serve to Inform, educate, and entertain their readers. 

3. The student newspaper should not be considered as an official 
publication of the college or university. 

4. Students attending state colleges and universities do not forfeit their 
constitutional rights of freedom of expression. 

5. Private colleges and universities traditionally have maintained 
constitutional Independence In that they have been free to censor student 
publications; however, this private corporate status may now be 
challenged because of the vast amounts of federal and state funding that 
these institutions are receiving. 

6. Student newspaper editorial policies that promote the lawful 
educational goals of the college or university are viewed as desirable by 
the courts. 

7. A publications board, composed of students, faculty, and ad- 
ministrators, offers the best method for providing guidance and leadership 
for the college student newspaper activity. 

8. Student newspaper editorial freedom of expression requires student 
responsibility for presenting news and opinion accurately, fairly, and 
completely. 

9. A professionally competent adviser for the student newspaper staff is 
desirable for both students and the college administration. 

10. The college student newspaper is primarily a medium of com* 
munlcetion for studmts; other opportunities made possible for %f%Him\f 
who participate In newspaper activities, such as formal course Instruction 
In writing and technical skills, are secondary. 

Qardl and Gibbs both are asking for a sensible, realistic approach to the 
campus student |>ress. Others asking the same are members of an ad hoc com- 
mittee appointed by NCCPA to study the legal status of the campus press. Its 
memt>ers Include: 

Dr. Robert Trager. Department of Journalism of Southern Illinois University 
f^nd a researcher of laws affecting the high school preu. 

AAr. Paul Conrad, executive director of the AlHed Dally Newspapers of 
Washington In Seattle. 

AAr. Glen A. W. Klelne. student publications adviser at Eastern Kentucky 
University. 

Or. Paul Fisher and AAr. Owlght Sargent of the Freedom of Information Center 
at the University of AAlssourl. 

AAr. Loyd Edn>onds. general managei^ of student publications at ttie University 
of Texas at Austin. 

AAr. John C. Behrens. director of the Student Press Archives of NCCPA at Utica 
Cdllege of Syracuse University. 
AAr. Jules Walker, a AAarlon. Indiana, attorney. 
AAr. Stephen Hook, publications adviser at Bail State University. 
Miss AAary^^^gisjMrMllg^ 



^^ISniHSnraSgrM. Uttle can be gained by talking as if it did or could or should. 

insfeadf much more intelligent tmderstanding and planning can evolve from a 
sensible and reasonable discussion based on data reflecting accurately ttie status 
of the camfHfs student press. 

For example 206 boards of trustees of colleges and universities have adopted 
official statenients relative to freedom of the student press as it pertains to 
students of the institutions and to student publications. More than 400 college 
boards have not done so according to ttie NCCFA study. Although some student 
ioumalists fear thai tfieir boards would pass repressive statements, the general 
posture of statements adopted by boards has been substantially to endorse and 
provide for freedom of the campus press. 

Freedom of ttte campus press does not mean independence from the university. 
Freedom o9 the campus press can be best characterized as a situation In vvhlch 
students can publish without having to obtain prior approval from university 
officials. Data presented earlier in this report Indicates that the standard practice 
In American colleges is to provide for ttils situation for campus student 
publications. 

Fiscal and financial arrangementSf whether incorporated or not, have no direct 
l)earing on ttw freedor: of tt>e campus press in An^rica phiios<^icaily^ prac- 
lically, or legally. 

John Oardh w itlng In the Sept. 1 1 , 1965^ Issue o? the Saturday Review believed 
a sensible appr^iiach to student publications could be In the Tufts College plan. He 
believed this ^*z:t should be ''compulsory reading for all college and university 
administrators who have serious Intent as educators/' (74) Here is Its official 
wording* 

"ft ts the duty of editors and advisers io keep student publications at a 
level that brings credit to the University. This respc^iblilty lies initially 
with the t)oard of editors of each publication, which >ionslders all the 
material submitted and whose approval Is requisite for publication. The 
board of editors will wish to consult closely with its adviser reasonably in 
advance of printers' deadlines^ and whenever any doubt remains with 
respect to suitability for publication the board of editors wilt discuss the 
doubtful matter with an advisory committee. 

A University literary publication exists to provide an experimental 
ground for the efforts of writers who have yet to achieve the balance of 
technique and experience. Such writers, moreover, are likely to be moved 
by powerful emotions. In the history of all literatures the madmen have 
stiared at least equal honors with the calmly reasoned. 

it sometimes happens that the disproportions of student writing, as they 
spring onto the page from the unmanaged or half -managed compulsions of 
the writer^ offend ttie tmrt literal and less venturesome attitudes of the 
community. It can follow then that the 'Image" of the University will 
suffer In the eyes of the community; particularly so since this difference 
between the language-Intoxicated young seeker and the more stable 
community around him is one that can Im readily distorted to sen- 
sationalism by rumor and iournallsm. 

The University Is a stable and central member of that community. But in 
its dedication to ideas and to their pursuit for their own sake it must also 
stand in loco parentis to the young madman who has plunged into the wild 
sea of language and experience In the hope of floundering toward some 
vision of life. 

Unless we are prepared to defend hl^ at those times when his com- 
pulsion toward the honesty of his vIsloiN no matter how mismanaged* 
brings him into conflict with the more sed ite views of the community, we 
cannot wish him v^i in his seeking, nor ton we fulfill our purposes as a 
University. 

The University, therefore, will not act as a censor. The right to publish 
student and other writings is vested In the tirinclpal editor of each of the 
three student publications and ttiree facuUy advtsers whose decision Is 
sublect to no revision by the University. These editors and advtsers liave 
been chosen in good faith and we cannot fall to believe that they will act in 
pood faith. It Is the University policy, moreover, that In case of a tie vote 
the final decision shall rest with the studtMit editor. 

The University Is aware that a decision so reached may not be the 
decision the faculty and the administration would have reached. It Is even 
conceivable that a decision so reached may be embarrassing to the 
University. Freedom* however* must Include not only the freedom to 
choose* but the freedom to ^ake honest mistakes when personal con- 
viction Is at stake. Tlie University belltves that Its enduring function is 
better served by freedom tlian by censorship. 

Clartf* of oourset Is known as a ptrfon of letters* but Ms. Annette Gibbs Is not. 
instead she Is asaociete dean of studonts at the University of \nrginia In 
She proposed a set of guidelines for college student puUlcattons. 
cKJL She reports: 
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^^^SewspapSTeTboth serve to inform* educate* and entertain their rea<iers. 

3. The student newspaper sh^ld not be considered as an official 
puMlcstlon of the college or unlvv>srslty. 

4. Students attending state colleg^n and universities do not forfeit (heir 
constitutional rights of freedom of expression. 

5. Private colleges Md universe tradltlonally have maintained 
constitutional Independence In tttat fhtf have been free to censor student 
publications; however* this prlvat^^ corporate status may now be 
challenged because of the vast an>ourifs of federal and state funding that 
time Institutions are receiving. 

6. Student newspaper edltorli^ policies that promote the lawful 
educational goals of the college or university are viewed as desirable by 
fh% courts. 

7. A publications board, composed of students, faculty, and ^Ji- 
minlstrators* offers the best mettml for providing guidance and leadership 
for ttte college student newspaper activity. 

8. Student newspaper editorial freedom of expression requires student 
responsibility for presenting news and opinion acojrateiy. fairly.^ and 
completely. 

9. A professionally competent adviser for the student newspaper staff Is 
desirable for both students and the college administration. 

10. The college student newspaper Is primarily a medium of com- 
munication for students; ottier opportunltlas made possible for students 
who participate in newspaper activities, such as formal course Instruction 
In writing and tedmlcal skills, are secondary^ 

ClardI and Gibbs both are asking for a sensit>le, realistic approach to the 
campus student press. Olhers asking the same are memt)ers of an ad hoc com- 
mittee appointed by NCCPA to study the legal status of the campus press. Its 
cnembers include: 

Or. Robert Trager* Department of Journalism of Soutttern Illinois University 
and a researcher of laws affecting the high sdiool press. 

Mr. Paul Conrad, executive director of the Allied Daily Newspapers of 
WashingtOfV in Seattle. 

Mr. Glen A. W. Klelne, student publications adviser at Eastern Kentucky 
University. 

Or. Paul Fisher and Mr. Dwight Sargent of the Freedom of Information Center 
at the University of Missouri. 

AAr. Loyd Edmonds, general manager of student publications at the University 
of Texas at Austin. 

Mr. John C. Dehrens, director of the Student Press Archives of NCCPA at Utica 
College of Syracuse University. 

Mr. Jules Walker^ a /Marlon, Indiana, attorney. 

AAr. Stephen Hook, publications adviser at Ball State University. 

Mss AAary ^n Yodells, iournallsm law teacher at the School of Journalism of 
the University of Wisronsln. 

Mrs. AAarllyn Walker, publications adviser of Taylor University. 

Dr. Reld AAontgomery* iournallsm professor at the College of Journalism at the 
Uni^slty of South Carolina. 

AAr. Richard Cardwell* chief counsel and director for the Hoosler State Press 
Association. 

Mr. Warren A. AAack, foumailsm teacher at OeAnza College In Cupertino, 
Calif., and a representative of the National Junior College Journalism 
Association. 

Or. Louis E. Ingelhart* chairman of th^ department of Iournallsm at Ball State 
University and chairman of ttie conr/mittee and autfior of this r%poh. 

This report represents a portion of the committee's work. 

It is clear that no single student publication plan can be prescribed tor 
American colleges to follow. Indeed* it is certain tint a dozen or so basic plans 
could be suggested-^but an exceptional plan by a college could surpass any of 
tt>ese patterns in terns of effectiveness. Several generalizations can be drawn, 
however. 

First* the campus stud^t press is a firmly established and accepted part of 
American higher education. 

Second* by law and by precept* the campus student press should be puUlshed 
with no requirement for prior approval of content being made by the University. 

T^lrd' each college and university should arrangt for a student newspaper and 
a yearbook. A campus student magazine would also be advisable. Size and 
frequency of these publications would vary as the diversity of universities and 
colleges would Indicate. 

Fourth* the Boerd of Trustees should adopt a general policy statement In- 
dicating its support of a free campus student press and the relationship of the 
publications to the University. 

Fifth, a board of publications including adequate membership by student staff 
members and advisers shovM devtrtop the stalenwit accented as University poli- 
cy by the board of trustees and additional policy guidelines for the publications. 



This board would thus be a policy agency and not a supervising or administrative 
board. 

Sixth, each student publication staff s»)0uld have a qualified adviser, preferably 
a member of the journalism faculty. 

Seventh, adequate instruction In journalism skills and concepts should be made 
availab^ to student staff members. Preferably this should be accomplished 
through an academic (ournalism program whenever possible. 

Eighth, a student publication could be organized as a student club« or as an 
administrative unit, or as an auxiliary enterprise, or as a non profit corporation* 
If the corporate arrangement Is utilized the artlclej of Incorporation should In- 
dicate clearly the relationship of the publication to the university. Generally, 
iirudent pubtications should be related structurally to the (ournalism instructional 
program. 

Ninth, a stable and adequate plan for financing each student publication shoul<f 
be devDsed. The most efficient and economical plan is an allocation from student 
fees. AAost student publications should utilize o^er sources, particularly adver- 
tisln^g. Whimsical antagonisms of student government cannot be allowed to ma* 
nipulate fee allocation levels to the publications. The fee allocation should be high 
enough to provT^ copies of newspaper!, yearbooks, or magazines to ail students 
wanting them without additional charge. Publications should be entitled to sell 
subscriptions to non-students; however, subscription sales to students ts far too 
Inefficient a plan to provide sufficient financial stability for student publications. 

Student fee allocations should be at a level sufficient to cover from one-third to 
one*half of the budget of the newspaper, one^^alf to two-thirds of the budget of the 
yearbool^, and two-thirds tOtall of the budget of a magazine* Thus the newspaper 
or yearbook or magazine would need additional revenue sources from such areas 
as advertising, printing and photographic services, space charges* or others. 

Tenth, student publications generally should not be associated structurally with 
student government. 

Eleventh, careful study of each college and each of its student publications 
would be necessary before reliiible advice of structuring the student publlcatlMis 
program could be recommended. 

Twelfth:! each student publications adviser should be an active member of the 
National Council of College Publications Advlsei^. 

Thirteenth, whenever financially feasible^ adequate electronic typesetting and 
layout equipment should be available on campus for each publication to use. This 
may mean full-time technical, bookkeeping, and clerical i>ersons would need to be 
employed by large student publications. An on-campus offset printing press is 
also desirable for some student publications. 
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Fourteenth, the faculty adviser should also be designated as ''publisher'' of the 
publication insofar as he Is logically the person best able to conduct the fiscal 
management functions normally accomplished by an individual serving as pub- 
lishcfr. He can be the rallying person providing for the continuity and traditions of 
each publication. In no case would his service extend to editorial or content con- 
trol ; nor would he be allowed to approve content prior to publication. 

Fifteenthr college presidents should not tremble on the threshold of fear that the 
student publications might publish offensive material. College students are 
sophisticated beyond shock or stampede. Instead the college president should 
seize his public relations lnl,tlative and responsibility by telling the simple truth: 
by law the student press is free; philosophically the university has etr^dorsed a 
free student press as being desirable; and the content of the publications does not 
represent the position, preference, or performance of the university or its staff or 
of its students (generally. 

Sixteenth, th0 student publication should be asked to carry a statement In each 
Issue indicating it speaks only for the student members of its staff and not for 
other studeniiii or the university. 

Seventeenths the student i^^ibllcatlons should be encouraged to accept diverse 
opinions of non-staff students for publication. 

Eighteenth, adequate housing and facilities should be available to each student 
publication on campus. 

Nineteenth, student publishing efforts other than the newspaper, yearbook, and 
magazine, should be free to proceed without administrative interferences, if the 
newspaper *yedrbook*magazine are able to function well there will be surprisingly 
few efforts for so-called underground publications to develop. If they do, however, 
no efforts should t>e made to stop them. 

Twentieth, If enough students take enough journalism classes taught by enough 
qualified journalism teachers, student will produce well- written and well-edited 
publications. If Ideal combinations of the'abovo are not available compensation 
for them should be made through Informal training efforts. 

These 20 precepts give valid advice for any University in Its student publications 
program. They will not eliminate all pirobfems, but they will establish an at* 
mosphere for sensible operations. They will help make possible lively, widely- 
read, well-wrl^en and w<(ll-edlted student publications which will fill effectively 
the communications vacuum found on many campuses. 

And more Importantly they ask th^ university community to recognize, en- 
dorsey and live with a vigorous free press. Perhaps no more Important or needed 
lesson can be learned or taught In America In this century. 
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Concerning gtudent Press- 



Available from the Student Press in 
America Archives. 

Here 3s a list of cases readily obtain- 
able from the Archives of the Student 
Press in America, a service main- 
tained by the National Counci! of Col- 
lege Publications Advisers at Utica 
College under the direction of Prof, 
^ohn Behrens. 



Persons interested in the details of 
these cases may write to: 
Prof. John Behrens 
Curator 

Student Press in America Archives 
Utica College 
Utica^ New York 

A charge of io cents per photostatic 
page Is made. 



CASE 1. Boston College re- 
fuses to continue publication 
of The Heights/ the campus 
newspaper. 

CASE 2. Clarion College 
Clarion Call editor's right to 
criticize fail conditions 
questioned in court hearing. 

CASE 3. Columbia Free 
Press printer charged with 
printing obscenity* 

CASE 4. Special Commis- 
sion on the Campus Press 
(1969) evaluates college 
newspapers in the state of 
California. 

CASE 5. The United States 
District Court rules thr 
Fitchburg State College 
President cannot dictate or 
censor the student newspa- 
per by withholding funds. 

CASE 6. Oregon State Uni- 
versity Barometer reasserts 
its freedom in dispute with 
Student Senate. 

CASE 7. Eastern Michigan's 
Second Coming (ifiider- 
ground paper) fights admin- 
istration efforts to ban the 
IMibllcaUon. 

CASE 8. Flint Community 
Junior Colk^ge newspaper. 
College Clamor, goes to 
court to defend right of 
dent press freedom. 

CA?E 9. University of Flori- 
da Alligator charged with 
editorial irresponsibility; 

CASE 10. Indiana Universi- 
ty Daily Student establishes 
policy guidelines. 

CASE II. Ithaca College Ith- 
ERJC acan files incorporation pa- 



CASE 18. St. Bonaventure 
editor argues against the 
publications board. 

CASE 19. Thirteen student 
newsmen suspended from 
the Ohio State Dally Lan- 
tern. 

CASE 20. Obscenity and stu* 
dent press. 

CASE 21. Utica College un- 
derground editors battle 
over campus distribution 
rights. 

CASE 22. Wayne State news- 
paper, the South End, sus- 
pended. 

CASE 23. Board of student 
publications challenges Uni- 
versity of Kepntucky 1970 
yearbook staff regarding 
theme of annual. 

CASE 24. Chancellor of Ten- 
nessee appoints new ptibli- 
cations council to establish 
policy for college n^>wspa- 
per. The Dall]^? Beacon. 

CASE 25. Four students at 
the University of North Car! 
olina file s^it to stop manda- 
tory student fees for the Dal- 
ly Tar Heel. 

CASE 26. Ohio University 
student charged with crimi- 
nal libel. 

CASE 27. Purdue University 
Exponent editor ousted, re- 
instated after newspaper 
publishes fourletter words. 

CASE 28. Purdue University 
student newspaper. Expo- 
nent, incorporated to be- 
come Purdue Student Pub^ 
lishing Foundation with 
complete legal and financial 
authority for the publica- 
MofL . . — 



student newspaper and in- 
stitution. 

CASE 34. Aliminus files libel 
suit against Syracuse Uni- 
versity^ The Daily Orange^ 
thr^ editors and others. 

CASE 35. Clemson Universi- 
ty's student newspaper, The 
Tiger, warned about print- 
ing obscenities. 

CASE 36. History of Iowa 
State Publications Board 
since 1924. 

CASE 37. Miami (Ohio) Uni- 
versJ^'s Middletown cam- 
pus newspaper suspended 
due to alleged obscenity 
charge. 

CASE 38. State of Mississip- 
pi College Board rescinds 
original order to appoint 
staff censors in eight Missis- 
sippi state institutions and 
passes "canohs of iournal- 
ism" resolution. 

CASE 39. Penn State Dai}y 
Coliegfan's editor and re- 
porter were suspended for 
"unethical practices.^' 

CASE 40. The Scliool Law 
Newsletter compiles special 
edition on legal aspects of 
student activism. 

CASE 41. Part of University 
of South Florida's (yacle 
staff resigns after cartoon 
was censored. 

CASE 42. Waynesburg ( Pa.) 
College student paper/ Yel- 
low Jacket/ suspends publi- 
cation. 

CASE 43. statt mem- 
bers of University of Ken- 
tucky's Kentucky Kernel ac- 
cused of violating UK stu- 
A>nt code a «rf state law bv 



CASE 49. Freedom of Infor* 
mation Center Index Digest, 
Scliool of Journalism/ Uni- 
versity^ of Missouri at Co- 
lumbia. 

CASE 50. Syllabus. 

CASE SI. Colorado Board of 
Regents severs university 
ties with Colorado Dfilly. 

CASE S3. Daily Callfornian 
seeks independence from 
University of California. 

CASE 53. St. John's presi- 
dent warns editor ttiat any 
libel suit against student 
newspaper will cause paper 
to be removed froiti cam- 
pus. 

CASE 54. The Rights and 
Responsibilities of the Col- 
lege Press in New Jersey. 

CASE 55. Texas Regents sm 
Texas Student Publications, 
Inc., to obtain $600,000 worth 
of equipment and control of 
student daily. 

CASE 56. Policies, guide- 
Ums on abortion advertis- 
ing. 

CASE 57. Stanford Daily 
sues Palo Alto police con- 
cerning legality of search of 
news offices. 

CASE 58. Ocean County CC 
Viking News charges week- 
ly with ''irresponsible Jour- 
nalism." 

CASE S9. University of Ten- 
nessee at Chattanooga's 
University Echo student 
newspaper ordered closed 
by chanceltor and publlca- 
lions board. 

CASE 60. Eastern New Mex- 
ico paper denied access to 
specific public documents. 

CASE 61. Reorganization of 
Syracuse University student 
utewspapers produce New 
Daily Orange. 

CASE 62. Iowa State Dally 
Publications Board Incorpo* 
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CASE 18. St. Bonavtnturt 
tditor arguts against ttit 
publications board. 

CASE 19. Thirtttn student 
ntwsmtn susptndtd from 
ttit Oliio State Daily Lan- 
tern. 

CASE 20. Obsctnity and stu- 
dtnt press. 

CASE 21. Utica College un- 
derground editors battle 
over campus distribution 
rights. 

CASE 22. Wayne Statt newsi- 
paper, $he South Em^/ sus- 
pended. 

CASE 23. Board of student 
publications challenges Uni- 
versity of Kentuclcy 1970 
yearboolc staff regarding 
theme of annual. 

CASE 24. Chancellor of Ten- 
nessee appoints new publi- 
cations council tu establi9(h 
policy for college newspa- 
per* The Dally Beacon. 

CJkSe 23. Four stiMtonts mf 
the Universfty of North Car-: 
ollna file suit to stop manda- 
tory ^tudant foes for the Dal* 
ly Tar Heel. 

CASE 26. Ohio University 
student charged with crimi- 
nal libel. 



CASE 27. Purdue Univtrsity 
ikri- Exponent tditor ousttd» re- 
Mth instattd afttr ntwspaptr 
Bty; publishts four-lttttr words. 
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CASE 28. Purdut Univtrsity 
studtnt ntwspaptr. Expo- 
nent. Incorporattd to bt- 
come Purdut Studtnt Pub- 
lishing Foundation with 
^mptete legal and financial 
ir-ithority for the publica* 



student newspaper and in- 
stitution. 

CASE 34. Alumnus files libel 
suit against Syracuse Uni- 
versity, The Dally Orange* 
three editors and others. 

CASE 35. Clemson Universi- 
ty's student newspaper. The 
Tiger, warned aborit print- 
ing obscenities* 

CASE 36. History of Iowa 
State Publications Board 
since 1924. 

CASE 37. Miami (Ohio) Uni* 
versify '5 Middtetown cam- 
pus newspaper suspended 
due to alleged obscenity 
charge. 

CASE 38. State of Mississip- 
pi Coliege Board rescinds 
original order to appoint 
staff censors in eight Missis- 
sippi state institutions and 
passes "canohs of iournal- 
ism" resolution. 

CASE 39. Penn State Dally^ 
Collegian's tditor and rt- 
portar wora suspondad for 
^'UBitthlcal practicts." 

CASE 40. Tht SclKftol Law 
Htwslttter compiles sptcial 
edition on tegal aspects of 
studtnt activism. 

CASE 41. Part of Univtrsity 
of South Florida's Oracle 
staff resigns after cartoon 
was censored. 

CASE 42. Wayntsburg ( Pa.) 
Colitgt student paptr. Yel- 
low Jaclcet, suspends publi- 
cation. 

CASE 43. Two staff men*- 
bers of University of Ken- 
tucky's Kentucky Ktrnel ac- 
cused of violating UK shi- 
dent code and state tow by 
^ ^^i^^ina r ommonlv used ob- 



CASE 49. Fnvedom of Infor- 
mation CentfH* Index Digest, 
School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Missouri at Co- 
lumbia. 

CASE SO. Syllabus. 

CASE 51. Cotorado Board of 
Regents severs university 
ties with Colorado Daily. 

CASE S2. Daily Callfornian 
seeks indeptnd§nct from 
Univtrsity of Cailifomia. 

CASE 53. St. John's prtsi- 
denf warns editor that any 
libel suit against student 
ntwspaptr will caust paptr 
to bt rtmovtd from cam- 
pus. 

CASE 54. Tht RighU and 
Rtsponsibilitits of tht Col- 
itgt Prtss in Ntw Jtrsty. 

CASE 55. Ts;(as Rtgtnts sut 
Tej^s Studtnt Publications, 
Inc.r to obtain $600,000 worth 
of equipmtnt and control of 
studtnt daily. 

CASE 56. Policits, guidt- 
ilnts on abortion advtrtis- 

ing. 

CASE 57. Stanford Dally 
suts Palo Alto polict con- 
corning Itgality of starch of 
ntws off lets. 

CASE 58. Ocean County CC 
Viking Ntws ehargos wt t k- 
ly with 'Mnrosponalbla Jour- . 
nalism." 

CASE 59. Univtrsity of Ton* 
ntsstt at Chattanooga's 
Univtrsity Echo studtnt 
newspaper ordtrod clostd 
by chanctltor and publica- 
tions l>oard. 

CASE 60. Easttrn Ntw Mtx* 
Ico paptr dtnitd access to 
sptclfic public documtnts. 

CASE 61. Rtorganization of 
Syracust Univtrsity studtnt 
ntwspaptrs product New 
Daily Orangt. 

CASE 62. Iowa Statt Dally 
Publications Board incorpo* 
ratts. 



rtvtrsts dtcision in frtt 
spttch cast at Stattn Island 
Community Colitgt and 
Richmond GoUtgt of CCNY« 

CASE 70* Undtrground writ- 
tr granttd congressional 
priviltgts. 

CASE tl. Gtorgttown stu- 
dtnt rtporttr refustd prtss 
pass to covtr prottst. 

CASE 72. Dally Califomian 
dtfits tht Univtrsity of Cat- 
Ifdmia ^ministration on 
dismissal of editor. 

CASE 73. Past prtsidtnt of 
NCCPA analytts campus 

publications, 197U 

CASE74. Univtrsity of Ftor- 
Ida tditor arrtsttd for pub- 
lishing abortion rtftrral list. 

CASE 75. Ubti suit against 
Youngstown Statt Univtrsi- 
ty, Ohio, dismisstd by SO- 
prtmt Court; Editor k>nt 
dtftndant. 

CASE 76. South Carolina 
Gamtcock rtporttr rtfusts 
to revtal story source. 

CASE 77. Univtrsity of ^k»r- 
ida Prtsidtnt atttmpts to 
gain control of tht Alligator, 
ttit campus ntwspaptr* 

CASE 78. Univtrsity of 
Oklahoma Dally proltsts 
non-admission to a budott 
mttting. 

CASE 79. North Carolina At- 
tromty Otntral rulos witti- 
hoMlno funds is no violation 
of rights. 

CASE 80. Sitatt fritdom of 
information acts* 

CASE 81. Constitution pro- 
ttcts studtnt lournallsts, 

CASE 82. Easttrn Ktntucky 
Univtrsity Easttrn Prog- 
ress chargtd with inadt- 
quatt news coverage. 

CASE 83. University of Ore- 
gon's Daily Emerald oper- 
ates indtptndtnt of ttit uni- 
vtrsity. 
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printing obscenity. 

CASE 4. Special Commis- 
<ion on tho Campus Press 
(iMt) avaiuafos coliego 
newspapers in the state of 
California. 

CASE 5. Tlie United States 
District Court rules the 
Fitdiburg State College 
Presfdent cannot dictate or 
censor the student newspa- 
per by withholding funds. 

CASE «. Oregon State Uni- 
versity Barometer reasserH 
its freedom in dispute with 
Student Senate. 

CASE 7. Eastern Mitiiclgan's 
S«cond Comlno { um*»r - 
ground paper) fflgtits admin- 
istration efforts to ban the 

CASE I. Flint Community 
Junior College newspaper. 
College Clamor, goes to 
court to defend right of stu- 
dent press freedom. 

CASE f . University of Flori- 
da Alligator charged with 
editorial irresponsibility; 

CASE 10. Indiana Universi- 
ty Daily Student establishes 
policy guidelines. 

CASE 11. Ithaca College Ith- 
acan files incorporation pa- 
pers. 

CASE 12. tlM Itgal rights 
and rvsponsibilitles of col- 
lege student publications. 

CASE S3. New Jersey Com- 
munity College discusses 
guidelines for press free- 
dom. 

CASE 14. Our Choking 
Times, black shident paper 
at Ohio StatOf is officially 
recognixed and established 
by student publications 
l>oard. 

CASE 15. RIT Reporter staff 
charged with desecrating 
ttie American flag. 

CASE U. Rockland Commu- 
nity College president de- 
fends RCC student newspa- 
per's rigfeitlo press freedom. 

C4$£ :|7. Seminar, a quar- 
terly review for newspaper- 
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men# offers gultfelines for 
^ Jmt press, December 



CASE 21. Utica College un* 
derground editors battle 
over campus distributfon 
rights. 

CASE 22. Wayne State news- 
paper, ttie South End, sus- 
pended. 

CASE 23. Board of student 
publications challenges Uni- 
versity of Kentuclcy mo 
yearbook staff regarding 
theme of annual. 

CASE 24. Chancellor of Ten- 
nessee appoints new publi- 
cations council to establish 
policy for collMe newspa* 
per. The Dally Beacon. 

CMm ts, l^owr stwtfMts at ; 
the University of North Car- 
olina file suit to stop manda- 
tory student foes for the Dal- 
ly Tar HeeL 

CASE 26. Ohio University 
student charged with crimi- 
nal libel. 

CASE 27. Purdue University 
Exponent editor ousted, re- 
instated after n^paper 
publishes four-letter ^rds. 

CASE2S. Purdue University 
student newspaper* Expo- 
nent, iiworporated to be- 
come Purdue Student Pub- 
lishing Foundation with 
complete legal and financial 
authority for the publica^ 
tion. 

CASE 29. Editorial board of 
Ocean County's Vllclng 
News denies censorship 
charges. 

CASE 30. Obiectives and 
roles of journalism as a 
means of communication Is 
discussed by Beta Phi Gam- 
ma, an honorary ioumalism 
organization, at Ocean 
County College. 

CASE 31. Board of Student 
f>ublicationQ, Inc., at Iowa 
vetoes newly appointed edi- 
tor and staff of the Dally lo- 
wan due to a "tack of mutual 
trust" between proposed 
staff and SPI Board. 

CASE 32. Editors of the Unl- 
versify of Akron's student 
newspaper, Buchtellte, 
charge censorship. 

CASE 33. Akron Buchtettte 
censorrship case raises ques- 
tion of relationship between 
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CASE 34. History of Iowa 
State Publications Board 
since 1924. 

CASE 37. Miami (Ohio) Uni- 
versity's AAiddietown cam- 
pus newspaper suspended 
due to alleged obscenity 
charge. 

CASE 38. State of Mississip- 
pi College Board rescinds 
original order to appoint 
staff censers in eight Missis- 
sippi state institutions and 
passes "canons of iournal- 
ism" resolution. 

CASE 3f. Penn state Dally 
Collegian's editor and re- 



^unethlcal prmcnon: 

CASE 40. Tlie School Law 
Newsletter compiles special 
edition on legal aspects of 
stuiSent activism. 

CASE 41. Part of University 
of South Ftorida's Oracle 
staff resigns after cartoon 
was censored. 

CASE 42. Waynesburg ( Pa.) 
College student paper. Yel- 
low Jacket, suspends publi- 
cation. 

CASE 43. Two staff mem- 
bers of University of Ken- 
tucky's Kentucky Kernel ac- 
cused of violating UK stu- 
dent code and state law by 
printing commonly used ob- 
scene word. 



CASE 44. "12 Legal Ways to 
Right Student Wrongs" by 
Peter Sandman. 

CASE 45. Syracuse Board of 
Publications and Daily 
Orange a^^tors debate selec* 
tior^of newspaper's editorial 
staH. 

CASE 46. District Court cen- 
sures adviser and reinstates 
editor of Southern Colorado 
State's Arrow. 

CASE 47. Concordia College 
suspends student newspaper 
and dismisses editor be- 
cause of publication of abor- 
tion ad. 

CASE 46. University of Ten- 
nessee Dally Beacon exam- 
ines censorship on campus 
in banning of film "Ulysses" 
from campus ttieatre. 



CASE 54. The Rights and 
Responsibilities of the Col- 
lege Press in New Jersey. 

CASE 55. Texas Regents sue 
Texas Student Publications.* 
Inc, to obtain $400,000 worth 
of equipment and control of 
student daily. 

CASE 54. Policies, guide- 
lines on abortion advertis- 
ing. 

CASE 57. Stanford Dally 
sues Pato Alto police con- 
cerning legality of search of 

now* OTTtCOm* 

CASE sa. Ocean County CC 
Vtklng Nows cHaroos week- 
ly wHti **lrro 8 po tnib to 4eiwr-^ 
nallsm.^' 

CASE 59. University of Ten- 
nessee at Chattanooga's 
University Echo student 
newspaper ordered closed 
by chancellor and publica- 
tions board. 

CASE 40. Eastern Hew Mex- 
ico paper denied access to 
spMlfic public documents. 

CASE 41. Reorganization of 
Syracuse University student 
newspapers produce New 
Dally Orange. 

CASE 42. Iowa State Dally 
Publications Board incorpo- 
rates. 

CASE 43. Iowa State Daily 
sued; $150,000 libel |udg- 
nvent asked. 

CASE 44. Four-letter word 
halts Hunter College News- 
P«Por. 

CASE 45. Pornographic con- 
test text autonomy for stu- 
dent publications. 

CASE 44. Wisconsin Beard 
of Regents disciplines news- 
paper for publishing ^itsm- 
itles. 

CASE 47. Penn State under- 
ground paper banned from 
campus for printing obscen- 

iti«rSe 

CASE 40. Purdue University 
studento attempt to sell un- 
derground paper thwarted 
by dean of men, university 
police. 
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CASE 69. Appellate Court pu 



CASE 21. utica College un- 
derground editors battle 
over campus distribution 
rights. 

CASE 22. Wayne State news- 
paper the South End# sus- 
pended. 

CASE 23* Boerd of student 
publications challenges Uni- 
versity of Kentucky if70 
yearbooic staff regarding 
theme of annual. 

CASE 24. Chancellor of Ten- 
nessee appoints new pifbli- 
catlons council to estabiidi 
policy for college newspa- 
per* The Dally Beacon. 

CASe 25. Povr stutfMts at 
the University of North Car- 
olina file suit to stop manda- 
tory student fees tor the Dal- 
ly Tar Heel. 

r, CASE U. Ohio University 
|o student charged with crimi- 
nal libel. 

CASE 27. Purdue University 
Exponent editor ousted# re- 
Instated after newspaper 
publishes four-letter words. 

CAS E 28. Purdue University 
student newspaper, Expo- 
nent# incorporated to be- 
come Purdue Student Pub- 
h- Hshing Foundation with 
complete legal and financial 
authority for the publica- 
tion. 
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CASE29. Editorial board of 
Ocean County's Viking 
News denies censorship 
charges. 



CASE 30. Obiectives and 
roles of iournaiism as a 
means of communication is 
discussed by Beta Phi Gam- 
. mm, an honorary Iournaiism 
organization, at Ocean 
County College. 

CASE 31. Board of Student 
Publications, Inc., at towa 
taff vetoes newly appointed edi- 
Mng tor and staff of the Daily io- 
wan due to a "lack of mutual 
trusf ' between proposed 
iu- staff and SPI Board, 
de- 

spa- CASE 32. Editors of the Uni- 
>m. versify of Akron's student 
newspaper, Buchtellte, 
ir- charge censorship. 

CASE 33. Akron Buchtellte 
iii^w^Y^wsorshlpcase raises qwes* 
ti\l^Lon of relationship between 



CASE 36. History of Iowa 
State Publications Board 
since 1924. 

CASE 37. Miami (Ohio) Uni- 
versity's Middletown cam- 
pus newspaper suspended 
due to alleged obscenity 
charge. 

CASE 38. State of AUssiji^sip- 
pi College Board rescinds 
original order to appoint 
staff censors in eight Missis- 
sippi state institutions and 
passes "canons of Iournai- 
ism'' resolution. 

CASE 3f. Penn State Dally 
Collegian's editor and re- 
portar wa ra w ap a n dad for 
"unethical practices." 

CASE 40. The School Uw 
Newsletter compiles special 
edition on legal aspects of 
student activism. 

CASE 41. Part of University 
of South Florida's Oracle 
staff resigns after cartoon 
was censored. 

CASE 42. Waynesburg ( Pa.) 
College student paper. Yel- 
low Jacket, suspends publi- 
cation. 

CASE 43. Two staff m^m- 
hers of University of Ken- 
tucky's Kentucky Kernel ac- 
cused of violating UK sttp- 
dent code and state law by 
printing commonly used ob- 
scene word. 



CASE 44. "12 Legal Ways to 
Right Student Wrongs" by 
Peter Sandman. 

CASE 45. Syracuse Board of 
Ptjbllcations and Daily 
Orange editors debate selec- 
tion of newspaper's editorial 
staff. 

CASE 46. District Court can- 
sures adviser and reinstates 
editor of Souttiem Colorado 
State's Arrow. 

CASE 47. Concordia College 
suspends student newspaper 
and dismisses editor be- 
cause of publication of abor- 
tion ad. 

CASE 48. University of Ten- 
nessee Daily Beacon exam- 
ines censorship on campus 
in banning of film "Ulysses" 
from campus theatre. 



CASE S4. The Rights and 
Responsibilities of the Cot- 
tege Press In New Jersey. 

CASE SS. Texas Regents sue 
Texas Student Publlcatkms, 
inc., to obtain $600^ worth 
of equipment and control of 
student daily. 

CASE 54. Policies, guide- 
tines on abortion advertis- 
ing. 

CASE 57. Stanford Dally 
sues Pato Alto police con- 
nming legality of search of 
news offices. 

CASE 58. Ocean County CC 
Vlktng Naws Charges weak- 
ly wHti "IrraspotiMhto Jein*- 
nallsm." 



CASE 5f . University of Ten- 
nessee at Chattanooga's 
Universltv Edio student 
newspaimr ordered ctosad 
by chancellor and publica- 
ttons board. 

CASE40. Eastern New Mex- 
ico p^per denied acceu to 
specific fKiblic documents. 

CASE 41. Reorganization of 
Syracuse University student 
newspapers produce New 

Daily Orft!;tge. 

CASE 62. Iowa State Daily 
Publications Board incorpo- 
rates. 

CASE 43, Iowa State Dally 
sued; $150,000 libel iudgv 
ment asked. 

CASE 44. Four-tetter word 
halts Hunter College News- 
paper. 

CASE 45. Pornographic cm- 
test text autonomy for s£^ 
dent publlcatkms. 

CASE 44. Wisconsin Board 
of Regents disciplines news- 
paper for puMlshlng obscen- 
ities. 

CASE 47« Penn State under- 
ground paper banned from 
campus for printing obscen- 
ities. 

CASE 61. Purdue University 
students attempt to sell un- 
derground paper thwarted 
by dean of men, university 
police. 

CASE 4f. Appellate Court 



Ma editor arrested for pul>- 
lisliing abortion referral list^ 

CASE 75. Ubet suH against 
Youngstown State Universi- 
ty, Ohio, dismissed by SO- 
preme Court; Editor lone 
defendant. 

CASE 74. South Carolina 
Gamecodc reporter refuses 
to reveal story source. 

CASE 77. University of Flor- 
ida President attempts to 
gain control of the Alligator, 
ttie campus newspaper. 

CASE 7i« University of 
Oklahoma Dally protests 
non-atfmlssten to a bu dget 
meeting* 

CASE 7f. North Carolina At- 
torney General rules witti- 
tiokting funds is no violation 
of rigtits. 

CASE 00. State freedom of 

information acts. ' 

CASE i1. Constitution pro- 
tects student journalists, 
too. 

CASE ia. Eastern Kentucky 
University Eastern Prog- 
ress charged with inade- 
quate news coverage. 

CASE 13. University of Ore- 
gon's Dally Emerald oper- 
ates independent of the uni- 
versity. 

CASE 84. Dally Kent Stater 
ieopardiied by political en- 
dorsement. 

CASE U. Viiianovan finan- 
cial aid withdravm by presi- 
dent. 

CASE 04. Columbia Univer- 
sEty agrees to lielp The Spec- 
tator. 

CASE t7. Legal status of the 
collegiate press/ im. 

CASE BO. Samford Universi- 
ty staff reiigns: freedom Is- 
sue. 

CASE 09. Maryland commit- 
tee supervises pub!)icati6ns. 

CASE W. Student press 
commission encourages 
freedom. 

CASE 91. Ocean County Col- 
lege editor is dismissed for 
publishing obscenltlet. 
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CASE n. Stanford Dolly to- 
comM indtpMdont campus 
paptr. 

CASE n. RkSar Collogo offi- 
cials ordor studant nowspa- 
par to discofBtinua farm pa- 
par ads. 



CASE 94. Ohia raprasanta- 
tiva prapasas and of foadifig 
for campus nawspapars. 

CASE K. Ohio Univarsity 
Post aditor's suit to disclosa 
tiousins coda filas rafactad. 



CASE M. SlU Advlsar's 
mama on lattars# aditorlals 
critlcizad by nawspapar 
staH. 

CASE f7. Kansas cansuras 
aditor aftar publication of 
aditorlat. 



CASE n. Colorada Stala 
photographar arraslad on 
Woundad ICnaa assignmant. 

CASE 99, Nortti Florida Ju- 
nior Collaga prasidant con- 
fiscatas issua of studant 
nawspapar. 
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CASE H. Ohio roprmanta- 
tiva proposas and of funding 
for campus nawspapars. 

CASE 95. Ohio Univarsity 
Post aditofs suit to disci^ 
housing coda filas rt/factad. 



CASE H. SlU Advisar's 
mamo on lattars^ aditorlals 
criticizad by nawspapar 
staff. 

CASE 97. Kansas cansuras 
aditor aftar publication of 
aditorial. 



CASE 98. Colorado Stata 
pliotographar arrastad on 
Woundad Knaa assignmant. 

CASE 99. North Florida Ju- 
nior Collega prasidant con- 
fiscatas issua of studant 
nawspapar. 



CASE 100. Indapandant 
campus prass in ttia stata of 
Florida. 
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